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CHAPTER    L 


Fie,  fie  !  how  wayward  is  this  foolish  love, 
That,  like  a  testy  babe,  will  scratch  the  nurse 
And  presently,  all  humbled,  kiss  the  rod  ! 

Two  GENTLEMEN  OP  VBRONA. 


The  February  of  this  year  was  a  peculiarly 
genial  month,  after  the  severity  of  the  deeper 
winter.  The  calm  and  repose,  visible  on  the 
lately  agitated  face  of  nature,  were  well  calcu- 
lated to  bring  home  to  the  minds  of  those  read 
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in  our  admirable  descriptive  poetry  the  truth- 
ful lines  of  Mant,  on  this  season  : — 

"  Nor  snow,  nor  rain,  nor  winds  molest ; 

Nor  aught  by  listening  ear  is  heard, 

Save  first-fruit  notes  of  rernal  bird, 

Alone,  or  with  responsive  call, 

Or  sound  of  tinkling  waterfall, 

Yet  is  no  radiant  brightness  seen 

To  pierce  the  cloud's  opposing  screen. 

The  light  \vas  strong  but  colourless,  and  the 
air  soft  and  refreshing,  except  when,  now  and 
then,  the  sky  frowned  its  shadow  upon  the 
earth,  and  a  breath  of  chilliness,  like  that  which 
a  newly  opened  vault  sometimes  sends  forth, 
shot  noiselessly,  not  only  over,  but  through  every 
fibre  of  the  hapless  frame,  too  early  exposed  to 
welcome  the  returning  spring.  There  was  hardly 
a  hazy  vapour  to  be  seen  anywhere,  not  even 
fringing  the  rivers  and  brooks,  the  cold,  glassy 
waters  of  which  darted  rapidly  along  over 
the  brown,  mossy  pebbles  at  the  bottom,  with 
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clear,  sweet,  resonant  voices.  How  exquisite 
these  moving,  ever  varying  songs,  running  on- 
wards, through  the  hollow  valleys  !  Here  it  is 
a  hoarse,  gurgling  chorus  of  sounds,  as  the 
stream  sweeps  by  some  abrupt  turning  in  its 
channel,  and,  anon,  conies  the  original  melody 
of  its  old,  sweet  monotony;  now  the  liquid 
tinklings  are  gathered  into  full  strength,  within 
the  shadow  of  a  stately  wood,  becoming,  thus, 
meet  music  for  all  the  sylvan  deities,  and  again 
they  terminate  at  a  point,  suddenly,  and  the 
hushed  waters  glide  silently  away,  as  if  wrapt, 
and  still  listening  to  the  delicious  harmonies 
which  they  have  helped  to  awaken,  and  kin- 
dred waters  are,  now,  prolonging  behind  them. 
Dumb-struck  they  move  awhile,  and  then, 
recovering  themselves,  begin  to  tell,  in  silvery 
aicents,  to  the  long,  pennant-like  weeds,  that 
seem  to  float  with  them  to  hear  it,  the  glad 
story  of  the  recent  jubilee  in  which  they  have 
been  engaged. 

It  was  on  such  a  morning  as  we   have  here 
B  2 
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been  attempting  to  describe,  that  Mary  Wild- 
man  and  Arthur  Maitland  again  met,  acci- 
dently,  in  the  fields,  near  Knowle- water.  It 
was  a  time  for  lovers  to  be  together !  The 
hedges  of  the  roads  and  lanes  began  to  show 
the  reviving  life  of  vegetation,  as  well  as  the 
cultivated  and  more  sheltered  garden.  In  the 
latter  the  leaves  of  the  gooseberry  bushes  were 
unfolding  themselves,  in  the  former  the  honey- 
suckle was,  already,  budding,  the  foliage  of 
the  early  speedwell  growing  rapidly  larger, 
and  the  purple  flowers  of  the  red  dead  nettle 
were  appearing  amid  its  dull  green  leaves.  In 
the  fields,  and  on  the  moors,  the  dandelion, 
that  "  sunflower  of  the  spring,"  so  called  by 
Elliott,  was  shining,  far  and  wide.  A  fea?t  of 
blooming  groundsel  was,  moreo'ver,  ready  for 
the  little  birds,  after  their  long  winter  of  fast- 
ing upon  dried  meats  as  it  were;  and  foremost 
among  them,  enjoying  this  dainty  repast,  was 
to  be  seen  that  most  tastefully  attired  of  all 
our  British  birds,  the  brilliant  plumaged  gold- 
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finch.  These  charming  little  songsters  appear, 
as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  feathery  tribe, 
to  be  clad  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  crea- 
tures fit  only  for  kings' houses.  But  more,  far 
more  appropriate  to  them,  still,  are  those  happy 
"  bovvers  of  apple  blossom,"  provided  for  them 
by  the  beneficent  Creator  of  all  things,  and  so 
deliciously  sung  of  by  our  fine  old  poet 
Hurdis: — 


"  I  love  to  see  the  little  goldfinch  pluck 

The  groundsel's  feathered  seeds,  and  twit  and  twit, 

And  soon  in  bower  of  apple  blossom  perched, 

Trim  his  gay  suit,  and  pay  us  with  a  song, 

I  would  not  hold  him  prisoner  for  the  world." 


"  At  last,  then,  I  am  fortunate,"  began  the 
young  man,  advancing ;  and  his  animated  face 
fully  expressed  the  pleasure  which  the  meeting 
afforded  him.  "  Fur  a  fortnight  past,  I  have 
been  wishing  to  see  you,  to  say  that  the  time 
for  my  departure  has  been,  finally,  settled. 
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Nay,  do  not  stand  still;  how  far  are  you 
going  ?" 

"  Only  to  the  Vicarage." 

"  If  I  may,  T  will  accompany  you.  Let  U9 
go  through  the  wood :  the  way,  I  am  sure,  ia 
quite  dry  and  clean  on  such  a  morning  as 
this." 

They  here  entered  a  tolerably  broad  path, 
which  led,  with  many  windings,  through  a 
thick  coppice.  Intermingling  with  the  other 
trees  were  a  number  of  firs,  the  small  red 
spikes  of  which  had  fallen  in  such  abundance, 
during  the  winter,  as  to  cover  the  ground  with 
a  kind  of  wild,  natural  carpet  of  the  softest  and 
most  fragrant  description.  The  foot  falling  on 
it  made  no  perceptible  sound,  but,  by  stirring 
the  surface,  elicited  fresh  quantities  of  the 
pungent,  odoriferous  scent  which  it  contained. 

"You  have  not  forgotten,  of  course,"  said 
Arthur,  "our  brief  conversation,  when  we 
met  in  the  snow,  at  Christmas,  have  you, 
Mary?'' 
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"  No,  scarcely  so  soon,"  replied  the  latter, 
"  nor  am  I  very  likely  to  do  so." 

"And,  yet,  you  appear  to  have  purposely 
avoided  me,  I  fear,  ever  since  that  evening." 

The  girl  looked  up,  blushing,  from  the 
ground  into  the  face  of  the  speaker : 

"  Indeed,  no :  I  assure  you  I  have  not ;  al- 
though it  is,  perhaps,  as  well  we  should  not, 
now,  meet  too  frequently.  It  can  be  no  longer 
with  us  as  it  was  formerly,  when  we  came 
here  to  gather  the  first  violets  and  anemonies 
of  the  early  spring.  Time  has  dragged  us 
away  from  the  shield  which  protected  us  in 
childhood;  we  are  old  enough  to  have  our 
slightest  actions  spoken  of  with  unkindness ; 
and  were  we  thus  to  meet  often,  alone,  I,  it 
may  be,  should  be  far  more  exposed  to  reproach 
than  you,  since  you  cannot  but  feel  that  every 
advancing  year  widens  the  distance  between 
our  relative  positions  in  life.  You  look  dis- 
pleased, Arthur ;  perhaps  you  think  that  my 
words  sound  too  experienced  for  my  age ;  but 
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remember  that  those  who  are  comparatively 
without  protection,  like  myself,  learn  the 
world's  wisdom  much  faster  than  others  more 
happily  situated." 

"  This,  at  any  rate,  is,  certainly,  a  large 
amount  of  the  world's  knowledge  for  you  to 
have  acquired  in  so  short  a  time  as  that  which 
has  elapsed  since  our  last  meeting,"  replied  her 
companion.  '*  Your  new  instructor  (for  you 
have  not  discovered  all  this  of  yourself,)  must 
be  a  wise  and  crafty  one." 

"  And,  therefore,  one  upon  whom  I  ought  to 
rely,"  returned  the  girl,  with  a  brevity  and 
decision  of  speech  which  plainly  showed  that 
she  resented  the  observation  as  offensive  to  her. 

"Mary,"  said  Arthur,  after  a  pause  of  a  few 
seconds,  during  which  the  little  hand  \\  hich  he 
had  made  prisoner  at  the  outset  of  their  con- 
versation had  escaped  his  hold,  "  I  see  that  I 
have  offended  you,  and  I  am  heartily  sorry  for 

it ;  pardon  the  expression  crafty,  1  did  not  in- 

.- 

tend  to  use  it.     Give  me  your  hand  again,  and 
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then  your  attention  to  what  I  have  to  propose. 
I  know  that  you  are  quite  right ;  we  cannot, 
often,  meet  as  we  have  to-day ;  but  yet,  there 
is  one  footing  upon  which  we  may  do  so  with- 
out fear.  Listen  to  me  !  on  Christmas  eve  you 
told  me " 

"  That  I  regretted  you  were  going  away  so 
soon." 

"  And  was  that  all  that  your  heart,  which 
I  felt  throbbing  against  my  side,  as  we  stood 
beneath  the  mistletoe,  was  that  all  your  heart 
had  to  whisper  to  you,  then,  dear  Mary  ?  If 
so,  I  miserably  deceived  myself;  and  when  I 
mentally  vowed  to  love  but  you  and  fancied 
that  I  should  leave  home  strong  in  your  affec- 
tion, to  enter  upon  my  studies  as  a  painter, 
determined,  for  your  sake,  to  succeed  in  them, 
and  hoping  in  a  few  years  to  return  with  suffi- 
cient money  to  marry  you,  I  was  not  perhaps 
more -destitute  of  the  talent  necessary  for  achiev- 
ing fame  than  I  was  of  the  love  which  I,  then, 

loudly   dreamt   would   reward  it   when   won. 
B  5 
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But  no,  I  will  not,  even  now,  believe  that  my 
vanity  has  so  entirely  misled  me ;  it  cannot 
have  betrayed  me  in  that  double  sense.  You 
did,  you  do  love  me,  Mary  !  Speak  out  plainly ; 
say  that  I  was  not  mistaken ;  that  I  correctly 
understood  the  meaning  of  your  eyes,  the 
pressure  of  your  hand  ;  that  your  lip's  warmth 
did  but  measure  the  affection  for  me  that  was 
glowing,  unobserved,  by  others,  in  your  heart." 

"  You  were  mistaken  in  nothing,  as  regarded 
me,"  replied  his  companion  ;  "  but,  now,  let 
us  separate ;  remember  what  I  said  just 
now." 

*'  But,"  returned  Arthur,  "  you  have  not 
heard  half  I  wish  to  say  to  you  :  if  we  here, 
engage  ourselves  to  each  other,  and  obtain  your 
mother's  consent,  no  one  can  fairly  make  any 
remarks  about  our  meeting  as  often  as  we, 
choose,  before  I  leave." 

"  No,  no,  that  I  do  not  wish ;  I  have  my 
reasons  a^aintt  it.  We  are  Loth  )oung,  you 
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may  be  long  away  ;  it  will  be  much  wiser  for 
us  to  remain  as  we  are,  until  your  return." 

"  You  can  have  but  one  reason  for  rejecting 
such  an  engagement  as  I  propose,  and  that  is- 
some  suspicion  that  your  feelings,  towards  me, 
may  alter,"  was  the  wilful,  disappointed 
petulant  reply. 

"Arthur,"  returned  Mary,  "I  do  not 
deserve  this,  any  more  than  I  expected  it  of 
you." 

"  You  have  been  talked  to  by  others,  and 
you  have  adopted  their  unfeeling  counsels, 
Mary,"  again  he  exclaimed. 

"  Oh !  how  much  you  wrong  me,  by  this 
unkindness,"  replied  the  girl ;  but  although 
the  words  were  uttered  in  accents  so  mild  and 
persuasive  that  they  ought,  in  an  instant,  to 
have  produced  a  second  reconciliation,  Arthur 
continued  to  walk  on,  by  her  side,  with 
averted  head,  in  complete  disregard  of  the 
pleadiug  eyes  that  sought,  again,  to  meet 
his. 
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"  What,  so  much  changed,  already,  that 
you  refuse,  even,  to  look  towards  me  ?"  she  suiclr 
still  gently,  in  hopes  of  moving  him.  "  I  have 
made  a  promise,  not  to  be  engaged  at  present, 
and  I  cannot  break  it,  but  will  you,  therefore, 
leave  me  in  anger  ?  " 

"  1  tell  you  what,  Mary,"  retorted  the 
youth,  with  a  degree  of  boyish  fierceness  which, 
though  an  older  person  might  have  laughed  at 
him  for  it  and  walked  away,  nevertheless 
made  his  young  companion  half  tremble,  "  I 
see,  exactly,  how  it  is ;  you  have,  as  1  said  a 
few  minutes  ago,  been  talked  to  about  me. 
That  man  Barrow  has  been,  frequently,  at 
Knowle-water,  of  late  i  he  talks  largely,  is  per- 
haps rich — they  say  he  means  to  propose  lor 
your  hand,  and  your  mother  may  think  so 
great  a  man  an  excellent  match  for  her 
daughter.  Is  it  so  ?  Tell  me  the  truth  and  I 
will  soon  make  way  for  him." 

"  Mr.  Maitland,"  said  Mary,  standing  still 
as  if  the  speech  had  rivetted  her  to  the  ground, 
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while  her  usually  soft,  hazel  eyes  flashed  almost 
black,  through  her  rising  tears,  and  an  angry 
flush  coloured,her  clear  brow,  "  I  give  you  leave 
to  say  whatever  you  think  proper  of  me,  but 
as  to  my  mother,  I  will  not  listen  to  a  single 
word  in  disparagement  of  her." 

"  I  mean  no  disparagement  of  her,  but  can 
you  deny  that  1  have  guessed  the  truth? " 

"  Sir,  1  will  not  answer  you  further ;  you 
have  forfeited  all  right  to  ask  me  such  a  ques- 
tion. We  had  better  separate,  at  once. 
Good-bye  ;  you  may,  yet,  regret  this." 

"  Good-bye  !  "  returued  Arthur  haughtily ; 
"  by  your  unkindness,  Mary,  you  have  goaded 
me  to  speak,  perhaps,  harshly." 

"  My  unkindness  !  "  faltered  the  girl;  but 
her  power  of  further  utterance  was  choked, 
and  she  turned  away  to  conceal  the  agony 
which  she  knew  must  be  expressed  on  her 
face.  They  parted,  she  continuing  her  way 
to  the  Vicarage,  and  Arthur  retracing  his  stepa 
along  the  path  they  had  come,  together.  On 
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reaching  an  elevated  point  in  the  coppice,  he 
again  caught  sight  of  the  figure  of  his  late  com- 
panion ;  she  appeared  to  be  walking  very  fast, 
and  as  the  thought  came  to  his  miud  that  they 
might  not  meet  again,  the  hot,  blinding  tears 
rushed  into  his  eyes.  He  turned  from  the  path, 
and  leaned  over  a  gate.  Before  him,  lay  the 
quiet  landscape ;  behind,  the  deep  repose  of 
the  wood,  its  stillness  not  only  undisturbed, 
but,  in  a  manner,  increased,  or,  at  any  rate, 
made  more  strikingly  apparent  by  its  few 
characteristic  sounds — the  occasional  low  and 
harp-like  music,  in  the  air,  of  the  tall,  feathery, 
silver  birch  tree,  the  rustling  of  the  dry  red 
leaves,  still  hanging  on  the  oak  bushes,  the 
wild,  plaintive  note  of  the  linnet,  and  the 
peculiar  grasshopper-like  cry  of  the  little 
brown  wren,  busy  among  the  underwood;  now 
creeping  along  the  branches,  like  a  fly,  with 
its  feet  upwards,  and  now  dropping  on  the 
ground  and  actively  losing  itself  among  the 
fallen  leaves.  High  up  in  the  grey  sky,  a  broad 
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winged  hawk  was  fluttering  upon  the  breeze, 
so  exactly  in  one  spot,  for  seconds  together,  as 
to  look  as  if  tethered  to  the  earth  by  an  in- 
visible string  ;  one  while  uttering  its  piercing 
death-cry  and  darting,  kite-like,  downwards, 
and  then,  as  quickly,  returning  to  its  original 
altitude.  But  was  Arthur  Maitland  attending 
to  these  things  ?  Perhaps  not  so  minutely  as 
wehavehere  noticed  them;  yet  it  is  quite  certain 
that  they  secretly  influenced  him,  at  this,  for 
him,  bitter  moment  of  life.  They  gave  to  his 
thoughts  a  dreaminess  and  intensity  which  he 
might  not  so  powerfully  have  felt,  otherwise. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  half  aloud  to  himself,  **  I 
will  go,  and  the  sooner  the  better ;  I  have 
studied  all  these  scenes  in  a  way  that  will 
enable  roe  so  to  paint  them  that  I  shall  gain 
lame  and  wealth.  This  very  hour  will  I  some 
day  recall  on  my  canvass.  I  will  draw  her 
even  more  beautiful  than  she  is.  The  same 
sky  shall  again  hang  over  her,  the  same  flowers 
bloom  around  her  then  as  DOW.  Ay!  she  shall 
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look  upon  my  interpretation  of  what  has  just 
taken  place." 

He  stopped  for  a  second  or  two,  straining  his 
eyes  towards  the  distant  horizon,  and  then 
added:  — 

"  But  that  time  is  far  off,  and  I  may  lack  the 
courage  to  look  back  upon  this  morning,  when 
the  wound  is  healed.  Oh  !  I  would  have  loved 
her  fondly,  madly,  loved  her — my  very  ambi- 
tion should  have  been  subservient  to  my  love. 
I  would  have  made  her  to  be  praised  before 
myself — I  would  have  raised  her " 

He  heard  a  footstep  behind,  and  turning 
round,  while  a  blush,  almost  womanly,  flushed 
his  cheeks  and  brow,  he  saw  Barrow  standing 
quite  close  to  him. 

"  What  has  happened,  Mr.  Maitland?"  said 
he,  with  a  sneer  upon  his  thin,  wrinkled  lips ; 
"  are  you  reciting  a  sonnet,  practising  a 
speech,  or  enacting  a  love  passage?" 

"  Mr.  Barrow,"  replied  Arthur,  tingling  all 
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over  with  a  sense  of  the  ridicule  thus  cast 
upon  him,  "  I  am  quite  aware  that  you  have 
surprised  me  doing  a  very  silly  thing,  that 
is,  talking  aloud  to  myself,  but  what  right 
you  have,  in  consequence,  to  insult  me,  I  cannot 
conceive." 

"  I  insult  you,  my  dear  boy !  I  pity  you 
too  much  for  that,  believe  me." 

"  Pity  me  1"  exclaimed  Arthur,  his  shame 
giving  place  to  the  deepest  anger,  "  pray  how 
sir,  have  I  deserved  your  pity?" 

"  You  must  excuse  me,  Mr.  Maitland;  I 
am  a  person  of  exceeding  delicacy  of  feeling, 
I  assure  you,  and  would  not  add  to  the  stings  of 
disappointment  by  one  word  that  might  seem 
to  make  light  of  your  boyish  trouble.  But, 
were  I  permitted  by  you,  I  would  do  my  best, 
according  to  my  long  experience  of  the  world, 
to  give  you  all  the  consolation  and  comfort  in 
my  power.  You  doubtless  know  what  the  song 
says,  that  a  poet  has  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
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one  who  was  afflicted  much  as  you  are 
now: — 

"  If  she  be  not  so  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  kind  she  be." 

"  You  remember  those  lines,  my  poor  Arthur, 
don't  you?" 

"  Now  tell  me,"  said  the  latter,  turning  livid 
with  rage,  "  what  is  it  you  want,  that  you  have 
sought  me,  in  such  a  place  as  this,  to  taunt  me  ? 
Do  you  wish  me,  you  black-browed  coward,  to 
give  you,  by  my  rashness,  a  fair  excuse  for 
murdering  me  ?  By  heavens,  if  so,  you  shall 
have  your  way  I" 

And  the  speaker,  snatching  his  glove  from 
his  hand,  threw  it  in  the  face  of  Barrow,  who, 
however,  never  moved  a  step,  but  contemp- 
tuously remarked :  — 

"  Poor,  poor  boy  I  you  are  indeed  terribly 
in  love;  but  I  fear  you  will  allow  no  one  to  help 
you  out  of  it,  very  speedily." 
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Arthur  could  no  longer  control  himself,  and 
had  the  man  before  him  suddenly  assumed  the 
form  of  a  tiger,  it  would  have  been  all  the 
same:  he  sprang  upon  him  with  the  activity 
and  energy  of  a  wild  cat.  But  Barrow  was  a 
man  of  great  height  and  muscular  power,  he 
was  prepared  for  the  attack,  and  armed,  more- 
over, with  a  heavy  walking-stick.  Stepping 
rapidly  aside,  he  caught  his  opponent  a  blow 
over  the  back  of  the  head,  which  laid  him,  at 
his  length,  upon  the  earth. 

The  poor  fellow  soon  raised  himself  to  his 
knees,  looked  fiercely  around  him,  but  in  vain, 
for  some  weapon  with  which  to  take  his  burn- 
ing, mortal  revenge,  and  then,  lifting  his  hands 
and  eyes  to  heaven,  he  exclaimed  : — 

"  Oh !  God  forgive  me,  I  could  almost  sell 
my  right  to  enter  there,  to  have  but  a  loaded 
pistol  in  my  hand,  at  this  moment !" 

"  I  am  sorry  for  you,"  replied  Barrow,  "  but 
you  forced  me  to  do  it,  mind  that.  I  will  now 
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make  an  agreement  with  you.  You  would  not 
like  it  told  to  Miss  Wildman  that  I  have  beaten 
you  with  a  stick,  any  more  than  you  would  like 
her  to  know  your  kindly  expressed  intention, 
which  I  overheard  just  now,  of  raising  her  to 
some  fine  imaginary  level  with  yourself,  in  the 
world's  eye.  Do  you,  therefore,  somehow 
contrive  to  swallow,  quietly,  her  rejection  of  you 
and  my  chastisement,  and  I  will  promise  you 
never  to  discover,  to  any  one,  what  has  here 
taken  place  between  us.  I  will  not,  even, 
hint  to  any  one  living,  that  by  an  interruption 
of  mine  you  have  left  a  very  fine  piece  of  lover- 
like  eloquence  in  an  incomplete  state.  I  will 
remain  as  silent  on  the  tender  subject  as  these 
trees ;  that  is,  if  you  will  further  promise  me 
to  hasten,  as  much  as  poesible,  your  intended 
departure  for  London." 

"  Savage,  cowardly  villain  !"  answered  the 
youth,  rising  from  off  the  ground,  and  rushing 
past  Barrow,  "  I  knew  you  were  some  agent 
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of  evil  or  misfortune,  come  amongst  us,  the 
first  time  I  ever  saw  you ;  I  will  make  no  such 
agreement  with  you." 

"  Never  mind  the  agreement,  if  it  displeases 
you,  but  fail  not,  at  least,  to  attend  to  my 
wishes,  by  quitting  this  neighbourhood,  without 
•lelay,"  returned  his  sinister  antagonist,  walk- 
ing away  in  an  opposite  direction. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards,  as  Arthur  was 
wandering  along  through  the.  thickest  part  of 
the  coppice,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  made  up 
of  hopes  destroyed  and  bitterly  outraged  pride, 
he  heard  the  familiar  tongue  of  a  spaniel  dog, 
and  then  the  whirring,  startled  sound  of  a 
pheasant's  wings.  Next  followed  an  impatient 
whistling,  intermingled  with  certain  angry 
and  passionate  exclamations,  such  as  : 

"  D — n  you,  Dash,  where  are  you  going  on 
a-head  there,  you  old  thief?  Come  into  heels 
you  infernal  old  humbug,  you !  Come  here  I 
eay,  or  I'll  put  a  load  of  shot  through  your 
thick,  stupid  skull.  What  are  you  doing,  flush- 
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ing  the  birds  a  mile  ahead,  you  old  blackguard? 
Why, haven't  I  taught  you  better  manners  than 
that  yet  ?" 

These,  and  sundry  other  phrases  were  uttered 
in  a  tone  of  voice  that,  despite  the  incivility  of 
the  words  themselves,  might  well  have  been  em- 
ployed had  the  wrathful  speaker  been  hurling 
his  objurgations  at  the  unlucky  head  of  a  fellow 
mortal,  instead  of  his  dog.  But  much  as  this 
scolding  manifested  the  master's  indignation  at 
the  error  that  had  been  committed,  it  even 
more  strongly  testified  to  the  admitted  sagacity 
of  his  canine  servant;  and  as  the  threats  were 
prolonged,  while  the  voice  every  second  grew 
less  and_less  loud,  Arthur  Maitland,  standing 
unobserved,  at  a  distance,  could,  in  his  mind's 
eye,  see  poor,  crest-fallen,  guilty  Dash,  draw- 
ing nearer  and  nearer,  in  the  crouching  attitude 
of  a  penitent,  to  the  feet  of  his  disappointed 
owner.  Then,  when  he  could  as  plainly  imagine 
that  the  animal  was  in  the  act  of  quailing 
beneath  the  eye  of  the  speaker,  his  voice  took 
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a  somewhat  different  tone,  in  giving  vent  to 
something  like  the  following  expressions  : 

"  Why  what  a  jackass  you  must  be,  Dash, 
to  be  sure.  Take  my  word  for  it,  if  you  do 
that  again  I'll  pay  your  old  hide  for  you,  mind 
that.  'Twas  a  cock  pheasant  too  ;  and  if  I  had 
bagged  him  we  should  have  had  three  brace, 
and  might  have  gone  hcme  to  dinner,  and  you 
might  have  had  your  belly  full  of  barley-meal, 
and  gone  to  sleep  all  the  afternoon,  before  the 
fire.  But  come,  sir,  go  on  again,  and  do  better 
next  time.  Hie  away,  Dash  !  hie  on,  there,  my 
boy.  A  guinea  on  it  I'll  bring  down  the  next 
bird  that  rises." 

He  had  scarcely  offered  himself  the  bet 
when  a  woodcock  rose,  and  went  skirring  away 
before  him,  in  its  soft,  undulatory  flight,  between 
the  close  trees.  Bang ! — still  on  the  wing — 
Bang !  the  second  barrel  took  effect,  and  the 
bird  fell  within  a  few  feet  of  where  Arthur 
Maitland  was  standing.  He  picked  it  up,  its 
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large  round  eye  still  bright,  and  its  body  warm 
and  quivering. 

"  That  was  a  good  shot,  Frankum." 
"  Ah,  good  day,  Arthur !   I've  killed  every- 
thing  I've  met   with,    my  boy.     But   holloa! 
what's  the  matter?     I'll  swear  something  has 
happened  to  you." 

"  You  will  not  mention  it  again,  if  I  tell 
you  ?" 

"  Oh  don't  tell  me,  my  good  fellow,  I  pray 
you,  if  you  think  so,"  answered  Frankum, 
beginning  to  reload  his  gun  with  the  look  of 
being  very  much  hurt  at  the  implied  suspicion 
of  his  honour.  "  I  can't  bear  being  doubted. 
It  touches  my  tender  point,  Arthur  !  I  am  a 
fellow  that  loves  to  be  trusted — I  never  told  a 
secret  in  my  life,  upon  my  soul." 

"  Well  excuse  me,  for  I  believe  you  !" 
'*  By  heavens,  sir,  I  would  rather  cut  my 
right    hand    from     my    body    than    betray   a 
friend." 
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rt  I  am  sure  of  that !  I  know  you  would ! 
listen  then,  Frankum,  1  will  make  you  my 
confidant.  I  met  Mary  Wildman  about  an 
hour  since,  and  we  quarreled  about  a  trifle,  a 
mistake,  almost  nothing." 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  asked  Frankum  "  God 
bless  you,  my  dear  boy,  all  the  better  •' 
It's  the  finest  thing  in  the  world,  to  make  love 
grow,  is  a  little  quarrel  now  and  then.  It's 
like  mustard  to  one's  meat.  I  recollect  that 
when  I  was  living  in  London — " 

"  Stay,  Frankum,  the  quarrel  was  nothing, 
but—" 

*'  You  have  parted  without  tiaking  it  up. 
Well,  what  of  that?  Send  me  as  your  ambas- 
sador to  the  court  of  love.  I'll  set  things  all 
right  there,  very  soon.  And  remember,  my 
boy,  I  would  rather,  as  I  said  just  now,  cut  my 
arm  off,  than  let  any  one  besides  into  your 
secret !" 

"  I  tell  you,  Frankum,"  replied  Arthur, 
"  my  secret  does  not  so  much  respect  the 

VOL.    II.  C 
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quarrel  with  Mary  Wildman  as  it  does  what 
has  taken  place  since." 

"  The  Devil !  tell  me  what  is  that  ?"  re- 
turned Frankum,  burning  with  impatience  to 
increase  his  responsibility  in  the  capacity  of 
confidant  to  his  young  friend. 

"  I  have  had  an  encounter  with  that  villain, 
Barrow,  here  in  this  wood,  and  he  has  beaten 
me — stunned  me  with  his  walking  club.  He 
has  a  powerful  frame,  and  I  was  unarmed." 

"By  Jupiter!  I  wish  I  had  been  near  the 
rascal !  How  came  you  to  quarrel  with  him  ? 
What  is  it  all  about?  — He's  a  fellow  I  hate  I 
But  tell  me— how  did  you  come  to  blows  ?" 

"  He  discovered  that  Mary  and  I  had  quar- 
reled ;  and  after  I  left  her,  he  came  and  in- 
sulted me  with  taunts  and  sneers.  I  sprang 
upon  him,  and  tried  to  throttle  him,  but  he 
felled  me  with  his  stick.  How  can  I  avenge 
myself,  Frankum  ?" 

"  Oh,  d— n  the  fellow— I'll  help  you  to  lick 
him.  When  I  was  in  London,  I  took  a  few 
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lessons  of  Cribb,  which  I  have  often,  since,  found 
of  the  greatest  service,  on  such  occasions  as 
these." 

"  Thank  you— the  offer  is  very  kind,  but  I 
cannot  avail  myself  of  your  aid,  in  that  way  at 
least.  Is  there  any  means  of  meeting  him  in  a 
duel?" 

"  Ton  my  honor,  1-  think  not.  A  duel  in 
the  country  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  and 
doubtful  utility.  In  London,  with  Wimbledon 
Common  and  Chalk  Farm  at  hand,  an  invita- 
tion to  coffee  and  pistols  is  not  by  any  means 
ridiculous  ;  but  here  it  would  be  so.  1  found 
that  out  years  ago — when  I  sent  a  challenge  to 
old  fat  Simpkinson." 

"  Then  must  I  tamely  submit  ?" 

"  Not  at  all ;  do  as  I  did — bide  your  time, 
my  boy — wait  your  opportunity.  I  kept  my 
eye  on  Simpkinson  for  seven  years,  and  at  last 
one  night,  when  several  of  us  had  been  drinking 
a  good  deal  of  wine  at  Ackworth  Hall,  we 
mounted  our  horses,  at  the  front  door,  in  the 
c  2 
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dark,  and  I,  promising  to  show  Simpkinson  a 
near  cut  across  the  park,  led  him  plump  into 
the  deepest  of  the  fish  ponds,  horse  and  all. 
Ay,  and  I  made  him  beg  my  pardon,  too,  before 
I  assisted  him  out  again.  It  was  winter  time, 
and  when  I  parted  from  him,  at  his  yard  gate, 
he  was  as  stiff  as  an  icicle,  and  didn't  leave  his 
bed  for  a  month  afterwards.  Bide  your  time, 
Arthur,  bide  your  time,  my  lad." 

But  Arthur  thought  little  of  the  practicabi- 
lity of  this  example,  and  therefore  again  beg- 
ging Frankum  to  remember  his  promise  of 
secresy,  whatever  might  happen,  he  recom- 
menced his  miserable  walk  homewards.  In 
vain  he  looked  about  for  some  means  of  wiping 
out  the  disgrace  with  which  he  fancied  himself 
now  covered  ;  in  vain  he  tried  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  tell  Mary  all  that  had  occurred — to  seek 
her  forgiveness  for  the  few  foolish  words  he  had 
spoken — to  tell  her  in  what  terms  he  had  al- 
luded to  her  in  the  soliloquy  which  Barrow  had 
overheard,  and  to  publish  to  all  the  outrage 
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that  had  been  committed  upon  himself  by  the 
latter. 

He  had  neither  the  courage  nor  the  wisdom  to 
do  so.  He  that  was  to  raise  up  Mary  to  the 
level  of  his  own  bright  dreams,  had,  in  reality, 
he  believed,  sunk  very  low.  He  refused  to 
encounter  that  threatened  danger,  which  needed 
but  to  be  met  to  be  overcome ;  and  thus  playing 
into  the  very  hands  of  his  enemy,  and  consum- 
ing his  own  heart  in  grief,  he,  within  a  week 
afterwards,  quitted  his  home  for  London. 
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CHAPTER     IL 


Anne.     I  would  I  knew  thy  heart. 

Glo. 'Tis  figur'd  in 

my  tongue. 

Richard  III. 

If't  be  money, 

To  me  straight ;  I  am  mine,  mint,  and  exchequer, 
To  supply  all.     What  is't,  a  hundred  pound  1 

Ben  Jonson. 


WHEN  the  news  of  Arthur  Maitk.nd's  unex- 
pected departure  was  conveyed  to  the  inmates 
of  Knowle-water,  it  added,  in  poor  Mary's  case, 
a  deeper  hue  of  sadness  to  a  face  that  had  for 
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many  days  lost  its  old,  cheerful,  happy  expres- 
sion. His  going  was  so  sudden  that  Mrs.  Wild- 
man,  taking  it  in  connection  with  her  daughter's 
altered  spirits,  felt  something  had  gone  amiss 
between  them,  and  inquired  of  her  what  it 
was. 

"  Nothing,    mother,  that  I    can  explain  to 
you." 

"  Has  he  bidden  you  good  bye,  Mary?" 
"Yes,"  replied  the  girl;  and  then  she  left 
the  room.  But  there  was  that  in  Mary's 
manner  which  alarmed  her  mother ;  yet  when, 
ten  minutes  afterwards,  she  returned,  with  pale 
cheeks  and  eyes  that  showed  she  had  been  cry- 
ing, and  putting  her  hand  into  her  mother's 
said,  in  a  quiet,  composed  voice,  "  you  shall 
know  all  very  soon,  dearest  mother,"  the  parent's 
fears  vanished  in  presence  of  her  child's  look  of 

pure  innocence  and  love. 

But  it  was  when,  at  night,  Mary  Wildmau 

sought  her  own  little  bed  chamber  that  her 
grief  became  most  intense : — 
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"  Oh,  why  instead  of  resenting  his  angry 
jealousy  did  I  not  speak,  as  I  felt,  more 
earnestly  of  my  love  for  him !  Why  have  I 
allowed  him  to  depart  in  ignorance  of  my  real 
feelings!  Had  I  but  entreated  his  patience, 
and  taken  more  pains  to  convince  him  of  the 
depth  of  my  affection,  would  he  have,  then,  so 
proudly  cast  me  off?  Would  he  have,  any 
longer,  doubted  the  sincerity  of  a  heart  that 
he  saw  filled  with  but  one  sentiment,  my  devo- 
tion to  him  ?  And,  yet,  hid  haughty  manner 
and  cutting  words  forbade  my  being  more 
explicit.  Had  he,  really,  loved  me,  would  he 
have  left  home,  as  he  has  done,  without  seeking 
some  further  explanation  from  me  ?  Is  true 
love  so  brittle  that  a  single  unjust  suspicion, 
falling  on  it,  can,  in  a  moment,  dash  it  to 
pieces?  No;  I  will  think  differently;  he  has 
aroused  me  from  a  pleasant  dream :  but  oh,  to 
be  so  roughly  awakened  by  a  hand  that  should 
have  been  the  tenderest ;  by  a  voice  that  I  was 
fancying  so  sweet !  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that 
we  have  parted  I" 
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With  her  rich  hair  unfastened,  and  falling 
about  her  beautiful  neck  and  bosom,  seated 
upon  a  low  chair,  her  hands  clasped  in  her  lap 
before  her,  she  would  sit  still  and  mourn,  thus, 
for  hours,  until  the  almost  burnt  out  candle 
began  to  hiss  and  crackle  in  its  socket,  and  her 
limbs  were  numbed  with  the  cold.  Little  did 
she,  then,  think  that  far  worse  things  were  in 
store  for  her,  to  be  endured  at  no  very  distant 
period ! 

It  was  above  a  week  after  the  event  which 
caused  all  this  agony,  before  Barrow,  again, 
called  at  the  Farm.  The  widow  was  gone  to 
market,  and  he  consequently  found  Mary  quite 
alone  in  the  house,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  servants.  u  So  far,"  thought  he,  "  for- 
tune seems  to  favour  my  views.  And  why 
should  she  not  ?  would  not  the  girl  be  better  off 
as  my  wife,  than  were  she  to  become  that  of  a 
vain,  dreaming,  foolish  boy  ?  Fortune  has  no 
right  to  oppose  me  ;  or  if  it  should,  I  have  now 

the  game  in  my  own  hands,  I  believe." 
c  5 
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Mary,  here,  entered  the  neat,  precise,  old 
fashioned  parlour,  with  its  broad  belt  of  skirt- 
ing board,  high  filigree  mantel-piece  and  flaring 
three  corned  cupboard,  the  pride  of  the  house, 
bright  green  outside,  and  deep  red  within,  with 
the  door  set  wide  open,  displaying  the  choicest 
treasures  of  old  china,  silver  spoons  and  sugar- 
tongs,  a  quaint  old  milk  jug  of  the  same  metal, 
standing  on  its  tall  stem,  and  one  or  two  silver 
drinking  cups.  A  bright  sun  was  shining  into 
the  room,  flickering  gaily  upon  the  vast  cir- 
cumference of  the  black,  bees-wax  polished 
mahogany  table  in  the  centre,  and  radiating  in 
long,  luminous,  tremulous  rays  between  the 
upper  panes  of  the  large  sunken  window  and 
the  radiant  glories  of  the  aforesaid  cupboard. 

"I  trust  you  will  excuse  my  troubling  you, 
Miss  Wildman,"  said  Burrow,  rising  to  meet 
her  with  a  respectful  bow  and  a  well  modulated, 
manly  voice.  "  Are  you  quite  well,  this 
morning  ?  You  do  not  look  so  light  hearted  as 
I  have  seen  you — pardon  me  for  saying  so.'* 
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"I  am  quite  well,  thank  you.  My  mother 
is  from  home,  as  you  probably  are  aware," 
she  added  with  an  expression  and  look  that 
made  her  interrogator  feel  rather  less  pleased 
with  his  opportunity  than  he  had  done  a  minute 
or  two  before. 

"  From  home  is  she  ?"  said  he,  with  a  slight 
stammer.  "  I  am  rather  glad  of  that  as  my 
business  is  witk  you." 

"  With  me,  Mr.  Barrow,  and  pray  what 
may  that  business  be  ?" 

"  Has  not  your  good  mother,  Miss  Wildman, 
spoken  to  you  respecting  a  proposal  which  I 
communicated  to  her  the  other  day  ?" 

"  She  has,  sir." 

*'  And  will  you  listen  to  such  an  one  ?"  con- 
tinued Barrow  approaching  his  chair  near  to 
Mary's  "  I  know  that  t  am  no  longer  a  young 
man,  and  that  you  are  beautiful  enough  for  — " 

"  You  will  oblige  me,  Mr.  Barrow,  by  re- 
fraining from  compliments ;  we  are  not  used  to 
them  in  the  country." 
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"  Mic-s  Wildman,  the  very  age  which  goes 
against  me,  in  other  respects,  will  be  a  guarantee 
to  you  that  I  shall  use  no  light  or  flattering  ex- 
pressions j  yet,  in  estimating  the  value  of  the 
thing  I  am  going  to  ask  of  you,  it  is  but 
reasonable  I  should  speak  of  your  qualities  as 
I  find  them.  Your  beauty  ia  the  theme  of 
every  tongue,  and  were  I  to  take  no  account  of 
it  I  should  both  deceive  myself  and  wrong 
you." 

And  the  speaker  looked  so  earnestly  yet  still 
BO  deferentially  in  the  girl's  face  that  her  color 
rose  in  a  deep  blush  to  her  very  forehead. 
Barrow's  heart  beat  quicker  as  he  withdrew  his 
gaze  from  her.  Might  he,  could  he  win  that 
fair,  fresh,  exquisite,  flower-like  creature? 
Win  her !  how  misplaced  the  word.  Could  he 
tear  her  away  from  the  scenes  she  now  de- 
lighted in,  to  be  a  momentary  ornament  in  his 
foul,  withering  grasp,  we  should  have  said  I 
The  dialogue  proceeded : — 

"My  mother  has  informed  me,  Mr.  Barrow, 
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that  you  have  proposed  to  her  to  marry  ine,  is 
it  so,  for  I  dislike  exceedingly  to  prolong  this 
conversation  ?" 

"  I  have,  but  I  begin  to  fear  you  will  reject 
my  offer  with  scorn." 

Now  Mary  had  to  answer  for  herself  a  point 
blank  question,  which  she  might  have  per- 
sonally avoided,  had  she  felt  inclined  to  do  so. 
And  why  had  she  not  ?  Her  reason  was  this 
— when  her  mother  spoke  to  her  of  Barrow's 
intentions,  she  felt  a  secret  and  undefined  fear 
of  the  man  ;  she  knew,  moreover,  that  Arthur 
Maitland  particularly  disliked  him,  and.  with  a 
woman's  natural  vanity,  thought  she  mi^ht 
give  him  a  fair  reason  for  hating  them  both,  in 
return,  if  she  too  unceremoniously  rejected 
him,  without  even  giving  him  a  hearing.  But,  if 
she  permitted  him  to  speak  to  her  himself,  she  had 
the  still  greater  vanity  to  think,  as  every  woman 
so  placed  always  does  think,  that  she  might 
give  her  refusal  in  a  manner  that  would  complete- 
ly disarm  his  angry  disappointment.  Besides,  a 
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girl  believes  that  when  a  man  makes  her  an 
offer  of  marriage  he  invariably  puts  himself  in 
a  position  that,  at  once,  enables  her  to  see 
through  and  through  him  at  a  glance,  as  if  he 
were  made,  heart  and  all,  of  glass.  These 
combined  motives,  had  induced  Mary  to  give 
Barrow  the  present  interview,  and  now,  how 
was  she  going  to  answer  him  ? 

"  No,  Mr.  Barrow,"  she  replied,  "  certainly 
not  with  scorn,  although  I  cannot  agree  to 
your  wishes — I  thank  you  for  the  compliment 
you  have  paid  me  by  your  offer,  but  we  should 
not  suit  each  other,  and  I  must  therefore  de- 
cline." 

"  I  see  your  motive  for  the  refusal,"  re- 
turned the  other,  with  a  well-assumed  air  of 
melancholy  regret,  "  and  will  not  further 
press  my  suit.  I  am  too  old  for  your  choice, 
and  therefore  to  tell  you  that  I  am  rich,  that, 
as  my  wife,  you  would  have  everything  at 
your  command,  that  you  should  live  where  you 
choose,  and  that  my  whole  life  should  be  spent 
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in  making  provision  for  your  comfort,  would 
but  insult  your  unselfish  heart.  Miss  Wild- 
man,  you  will  pardon  the  perhaps  foolish  bold- 
ness of  my  love  for  you ;  I  will  not  longer 
trouble  you,  but,  believe  ma,  whenever  you 
want  a  friend,  you  shall  find  one  in  me." 

Mary,  pleased  at  the  success  of  her  experi- 
ment, and  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  unex- 
pected generosity  of  her  admirer,  replied  to 
this  speech  in  terms  of  considerable  kindness, 
and  after  a  few  sentences  more  had  passed  be- 
tween them,  on  ordinary  topics,  Barrow  took 
his  departure.  Of  course,  Mrs.  Wildman  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  result  of  this  inter- 
view, and  she,  too,  was  greatly  astonished  at 
it. 

Shortly  after  this  occurrence,  another,  and 
more  splendid  opportunity,  was  afforded  for 
the  display  of  this  same  generous  disposition. 
Young  Wildman,  as  the  reader  knows,  had 
taken  up  large  sums  of  money,  on  the  credit 
of  his  mother,  in  order  to  carry  on  his  smug- 
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gling  speculations.  At  last,  the  "  Petrel" 
made  two  or  three  very  unsuccessful  trips,  and 
a  bill  for  five  hundred  pounds  falling  due,  at  a 
time  when  he  was  totally  unable  to  meet  it,  the 
burthen  falling  thus  upon  the  barely-sufficient 
capital  with  which  the  farm  at  Knowle-water 
was  kept  in  occcupation,  brought  the  figure  of 
ruin  to  the  very  doors  of  the  poor  widow.  An 
execution  was  threatened,  after  a  very  brief 
delay,  and  the  bailiffs  were  ready  to  enter  upon 
the  premises.  The  despair  of  mother  and 
daughter  was  at  its  height,  when  a  letter 
arrived  for  the  latter.  It  contained  a  check, 
upon  the  nearest  bank,  for  the  exact  sum 
sued  for,  accompanied  by  the  following  short 
note : — 

"  MY  DKAR  Miss  WILDMAN, 

"  I  venture  to  ask  you  to  coLfer  on 
me  a  great  and  lasting  favour.  I  have  no 
hopes  of  ever  seeing  you  alter  your  already  ex- 
pressed determination  respecting  myself — I 
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will  even  say,  now,  that  I  have  no  wish  for 
you  to  do  so;  but,  although  I  cannot  make  it 
my  right  to  look  after  your  happiness,  may  I 
not,  occasionally  at  least,  have  the  privilege  of 
adding  something  to  it  ?  If  you  were  sincere, 
as  I  doubt  not,  in  your  recent  indulgent  rejec- 
tion of  my  suit,  you  will  now  frankly  accept 
from  me  the  enclosed  check,  which  will,  once 
more,  restore  that  peace  and  happiness  to  your 
home,  which  has,  for  so  long  a  time,  and 
which,  I  pray,  may  ever  enlighten  it,  be 
where  it  may. 

"  Your's  ever, 

"  My  dear  Miss  Wildman, 
"  With  unchanging  regard, 

"  MATTHEW  BARROW." 

The  sum  was  large,  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  offered  peculiar,  and  the  debt  of 
gratitude  its  acceptance  would  incur  must  be 
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eternal;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Mary  had 
her  mother  and  brother  in  danger  of  a 
prison,  added  to  which,  the  way  in  which  it 
was  advanced  was  full  of  delicacy  and  kind- 
ness. It  would  appear  heartless  to  reject  it, 
and  personal  misery  would  follow  hard  upon  the 
heels  of  so  ungracious  an  act.  Her  mind  was 
made  up;  she  placed  the  precious  document  in 
her  bosom,  hastily,  and,  without  saying  a  word 
of  where  she  was  going,  repaired  to  the  bankers, 
drew  the  money,  went  with  it  to  the  creditor, 
and  having  so  obtained  possession  of  che 
dreaded  bill,  she  returned  home,  kissed  her 
mother,  burnt  the  wretched  paper  on  the 
domestic  hearth,  then  put  Barrow's  letter  into 
her  mother's  hand,  and  fled  once  more  to  that 
sanctuary  of  all  her  joys  and  griefs,  her  little 
white-curtained  bed-room,  where,  having  closed 
and  locked  the  door,  she  fell  senseless  upon  the 
floor. 

It  is  here  highly  necessary  to  our  tale  to  state 
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how  greatly  this  magnificent  act  of  kindness 
raised  the  popularity  of  Barrow  among  those 
with  whom  he  was  a  temporary  resident.  To 
the  few,  indeed,  who  suspected  how  the  case 
stood  with  the  family  of  the  Wildmans,  and 
that  it  was  the  illegal  gambling  of  the  good- 
hearted  but  headstrong  son,  that  had  so  nearly 
brought  ruin  upon  his  mother  and  sister, 
such  kindness  from  almost  a  stranger  appeared 
doubly  praiseworthy,  because  its  objects  were 
so  happily  chosen,  and  its  performance  so 
nicely  timed.  He  was  forthwith  called  upon 
by  Mr.  Greville,  and  it  was  rumoured  by  some 
generally  pretty  well  advised,  that  an  invita- 
tion to  Ack worth  Hall  was  in  store  for  him, 
at  no  distant  day.  In  a  word,  Barrow  became 
at  once  the  perfect  living  model  of  the  good 
Samaritan,  was  blessed  wherever  he  went,  by 
old  and  young,  and  even  the  unsuspecting 
heart  of  his  late  bitter  enemy,  Frankum,  was 
somewhat  softened  towards  him,  when  he  heard 
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what  great  things  he  had  done  for  his  friends, 
the  Wildmans. 

"  Arthur  Maitland  shall  hear  of,  it  in  a  post 
or  two,"  said  h3,  "  and  I  myself  will  be 
devilish  civil,  again,  to  the  fellow  when  next  we 
meet." 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Lady  M.     You  have  displac'd  the  mirth,  broke 

the  good  meeting 
With  most  admired  disorder. 

Macbeth. 


"  How  many  of  the  notes  have  you  and  your 
sister  done,  my  dearest  Julia  ?"  enquired  Mrs. 
Grimshaw,  entering  one  of  the  morning  rooms 
at  the  Hall,  which  looked  westward  over  the 
Channel,  and  in  which  her  daughters  were,  at 
the  time,  busily  occupied  in  writing  a  large 
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number  of  notes  on  pink  satin  paper,  folding 
them  with  peculiar  neatness,  and  piling  them 
up  into  little  stacks  before  them,  on  the  gre°n 
baize  writing-table. 

"  Oh,  dear  mama !  it  is  such  a  tedious  and 
fatiguing  task,"  replied  the  elder,  laying  down 
her  enamelled  pen,  and  throwing  herself  back 
in  the  cushioned  chair,  with  an  air  of  extreme 
weariness.  ''  Where  is  Mr.  De  Lisle  ? — if  he 
had  any  kindness,  he  would  come  and  help  us 
to  seal  them." 

"  He  is  taking  a  walk  with  your  papa,  on 
the  terrace,  my  sweet  .child,"  said  Mrs.  Grim- 
shaw,  kissing  the  fair  but  contracted  brow  of 
her  favorite  daughter.  "  You  look  pale,  Julia. 
Yes,  it  would  be  particularly  kind  and  obliging 
of  Mr.  De  Lisle.  I  will  go  and  see  if  I  can- 
not manage  to  send  him  to  you,  dearest. 
Major  Grimshaw  is  wanted  in  my  room  for  an 
hour,  and  doubtless  when  Mr.  De  Lisle  is 
left  to  himself,  he  will  be  glad  of  your 
society." 
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"  There  you  have  spoken  the  truth,  although 
it  is  not  very  complimentary  to  us,"  remarked 
Isabel,  whose  dislike  of  her  sister's  exquisite 
sensitiveness  had  induced  in  her  a  certain 
bluntness,  and  unpleasant  straightforwardness 
of  speech  and  manner.  "  Mr.  De  Lisle  prefers 
even  papa's  worn  out  stories  to  our  society. 
I  am  sure  if  Julia  means  ever  to  win  him,  she 
must  be  much  less  sentimental  with  him  than 
she  has  been.  I  see  he  hates  sentiment." 

"  And  doesn't  admire  coarseness,  I  am  sure, 
Isabel,"  added  Mrs.  Grimshaw,  while  Julia 
delicately  lisped  out  something  about  her  sis- 
ter's constant  unkindness. 

"  I  have  not  asked  what  he  admires,"  re- 
turned Isabel,  "  neither  have  I  tried  all  in  my 
power  to  catch  him,  and  so  /  cannot  feel  any 
disappointment  at  my  want  of  success." 

Had  this  scene  been  much  longer  continued, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  it  would,  like  two 
former  ones  of  the  same  kind,  have  consigned 
the  fair  Julia  to  her  bed-room,  in  another 
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strong  fit  of  hysterics,  but,  fortunately  for  the 
peace  of  the  day,  the  unconscious  object  of 
contention  here  entered  the  room. 

"  Well,  young  ladies,  how  goes  on  the  writ- 
ing ?  Why,  Mrs.  Grimshaw,  you  appear  to 
be  inviting  half  a  dozen  counties.  I  had  no 
idea  you  did  things  on  such  a  scale  in  the 
country." 

"  I  hope  to  receive  ninety  acceptations,  Mr. 
De  Lisle.  How  many  persons  will  Lady 
Lynden's  rooms  contain,  do  you  suppose?" 

"  I  should  say,  certainly,  not  more  than 
eighty,  with  comfort,"  was  the  diplomatic 
reply.  "  Can  1  assist  you,  Miss  Grimshaw  ?' 

This  tact  and  attention,  on  the  part  of  De 
Lisle,  acted  like  oil  upon  the  waters;  and  ten 
minutes  afterwards  the  young  scion  of  nobility 
was  quietly  occupied  in  helping  forward  the 
labours  of  the  squire's  daughters. 

Now,  in  explanation  of  this  slight  scene, 
we  must  inform  the  reader  that  Mrs.  Grim- 
shaw had  determined  upon  giving  a  very 
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grand  ball  to  her  large  circle  of  friends,  before 
the  departure  of  Ernest  De  Lisle,  from  Ack- 
worth  Hall,  and  the  notes  just  referred  to  con- 
tained the  invitations  to  be  issued  for  the  ex- 
traordinary occasion.  It  was  to  be  the  most 
brilliant  affair  that  taken  place  in  Devonshire, 
for  half  a  century.  All  that  had  been  done  of 
the  kind,  witnin  that  time,  at  the  other  great 
houses  belonging  to  the  county,  was  to  sink 
into  insignificance,  when  compared  with  it. 
Oddly  enough,  Mrs.  Grimshutv's  invitations 
had  been  only  out  a  day  when  she  received  one 
herself  to  attend  the  party  of  an  intimate 
friend,  on  the  very  evening  of  her  own  route  ; 
and  more  surprising  still,  she  immediately  re- 
turned a  very  cordial  acceptation.  "  It  is  quite 
right  I  should  go,"  thought  she,  "  and  therefore 
I  musfc  adopt  Lady  Linden's  plan.  But  I 
shall  say  nothing  of  my  intention  either  to 
the  Major,  or  the  girls.  They  are  so  slow  to 
seize  a  new  idea,  that  I  should  be  sure  to  be 
met  by  endless  difficulties,  were  I  to  tell  them. 

VOL.    II.  D 
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When,  however,  my  experiment  has  been 
tned,  and  found  to  succeed,  they  will  be  the 
first  to  applaud  me,  and  hundreds  will,  imme- 
diately follow  my  example." 

Preparations  now  commenced  in  good  ear- 
nest, at  the  Hall.  The  ancient  ball-room  was  re- 
decorated, fresh  draperies  were  provided  for  it, 
and  the  handsome  chandeliers  brightened  up,  and 
put  into  thorough  repair.  The  picture  gallery 
adjoining  it  was  attended  to  with  equal  care, 
in  order  to  convert  it  into  a  handsome  supper- 
room,  while  the  spacious  library,  on  the  same 
floor,  was  destined  to  become,  temporraily,  a 
place  for  the  lighter  refreshments  of  the  even- 
ing. Indeed,  the  house  afforded  every  facility 
for  giving  a  party  on  so  extended  a  scale  as  was 
now  proposed. 

At  length,  the  all  important  day  arrived, 
and  Mrs.  Grimshaw  was  busy  in  assigning  to 
every  one,  in  her  household,  the  duties  they 
were  respectively  to  perform.  The  Major  had 
his  orders  as  to  the  time  he  was  to  make  hia 
appearance  in  the  ball-room  ;  the  two  girls  were 
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instructed  in  the  minutest  particulars,  with 
regard  to  their  behaviour ;  and  lastly,  after  all 
the  servants  had  been,  one  by  one,  impres- 
sively lectured,  in  Mrs.  Grimshaw's  own  bou- 
doir, Ernest  was  invited  to  attend  there,  to 
receive  a  private  and  confidential  communica- 
tion. This  was  a  peculiar  and  striking  inci- 
dent in  the  preparatory  proceedings,  and  one 
that  was  soon  reported,  throughout  the  entire 
house,  to  the  great  surprise,  puzzle,  and 
curiosity  of  every  one.  The  lady's  maid  alone 
formed  an  exception  ;  which  fact  she  eagerly 
promulgated,  thus  powerfully  exhibiting  the 
high  trust  appertaining  to  her  office,  by  whis- 
pering to  the  butler,  the  two  footmen,  and  the 
upper  housemaid,  that  they  would  see  some- 
thing, by-and-bye,  that  would  exceedingly 
amaze  them— a  mystery  towards  the  piercing 
of  which  no  one  approached  nearer  than  the 
Coachman,  who  told  the  grooms  in  the  stable, 
under  an  oath  of  secrecy  not  to  divulge  his  sus- 
picions, that  he  positively  believed  that, 
u  2 
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"  Missus  was  going  to  run  away  'with  the 
young  spark  from  London  or  some  other  body  ; 
for  that  he  had  received  private  orders  to  bring 
the  close  carriage  to  the  side  door,  at  nine 
o'clock  precisely." 

At  five  o'clock  the  family  dined  together  in 
an  unusually  quiet  way,  so  as  not  to  make  any 
unnecessary  work  for  the  servants,  and,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  meal,  betook  themselves  to- 
their  rooms,  to  commence  the  dressing  opera- 
tions. 

And  now  followed  the  hour  when  the  first 
arrivals  were  expected.  Throughout  the  whole 
line  of  carriage  way,  leading  through  the 
park,  lamps  were  placed  at  intervals.  The 
steps  of  the  grand  entrance  were  covered  with 
carpet,  and  a  flood  of  light  poured  forth  from 
beneath  the  handsome  portico.  Presently,  wheels 
began  to  grate  upon  the  gravel,  and  carriage 
after  carriage  drew  up  before  the  fine  old  family 
mansion.  The  Major  and  his  daughters  were 
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all  in  readiness,  at  the  top  of  the  large  room 
within,  to  receive  their  guests;  but,  somewhat 
strangely,  Mrs.  Grimshaw  appeared,  very  con- 
trary to  her  usual  habits,  rather  late  in  pre- 
senting herself  at  her  proper  post. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  Glad  to  see  you.  Most 
favourable  weather  for  us.  Mrs.  Grimshaw 
will  be  here  immediately.  Pray  pardon  her. 
Julia,  my  love,  your  mamma  will  be  down  in  a 
moment,  will  she  not  ?" 

"Oh!  certainly,  papa." 

"  Still  the  tide  of  visitors  rolled  in,  encum- 
bering the  stairs,  standing  in  groups  in  the 
main  saloon,  and  even  partially  filling  the 
apartments  leading  off  from  it. 

The  Major  quietly  rang  the  bell,  and  when 
the  servant  came  to  him,  said  in  a  low  voice  : — 

u  Thomas,  have  word  sent  to  your  mistress, 
that  her  rooms  are  already  half  occupied  by 
company,  and  that  I  am  astonished  she  is  so 
long  in  making  her  appearance  among  our 
friends." 
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Mr.  Fallow  here  came  up,  and,  having  shaken 
hands  with  his  colleague,  inquired  after  Mr&. 
Grimshaw. 

*'  Thank  you,  Fallow,  she  is  quite  well,  but 
dreadfully  late  in  entering  the  room." 

"  Oh!  by  the  bye,  Grimshaw,"  again  de- 
manded the  other,  "  where  was  your  carriage 
going,  we  met  just  now?" 

"  Carriage,  my  dear  friend !  you  are  making 
a  great  mistake,  I  have  no  carriage  out  to- 
night." 

"  Not  meet  your  close  carriage,  major  ;  old 
Philip,  his  pair  of  bays,  and  the  silver  lamps  ? 
Nonsense,  nonsense  !  excuse  me  for  saying  eo  : 
never  saw  the  whole  turn  out  more  distinctly 
in  my  life-time.  The  carriage  wasjust  leaving 
the  park  gate  as  we  reached  it." 

The  first  magistrate  was,  according  to  custom, 
confused,  bewildered,  anxious,  and,  in  sign  of 
this  state  of  mind,  his  brow  was  again  seamed 
with  deep  wrinkles. 

"  Isabel,"    said    he,    turning  to  where  his 
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youngest  daughter  was  standing,  "  go  im- 
mediately, yourself,  to  your  mother's  room,  and 
tell  her,  I  shall  run  mad,  if  she  does  not  come 
down  directly." 

"  Where  is  your  young  friend,  Mr.  De 
Lisle  ?"  inquired  another  of  the  guests,  **  I 

don't  see  him  in  the  room,  Major." 

f 

Grimshaw  glanced  about  him  for  a  second, 
and  then  walked  up  to  the  fair  Julia. 

"  Where  id  Mr.  De  Lisle,  my  dear?" 

The  question  quite  overpowered  her ;  for  at 
that  very  instant  she  had  been  answering  the 
same  demand,  put  to  her  for  the  twentieth  time, 
by  different  friends,  who  thought  it  might  flatter 
her  vanity  to  assume  that,  of  course,  she  would 
know  what  had  become  of  him. 

"  Really,  papa,  it  is  not  kind  of  you  to  add 
to  my  annoyance — every  one  is  asking  me  the 
same  thing,  and  I  really  cannot  bear  it." 

The  rooms  were  now  quite  full,  every  face 
in  them  wearing  a  look  of  surprise  and  inquiry : 
Mrs.  Grimshaw  was  not  visible,  nor  was  Mr. 
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De  Lisle,  who  had  been  visiting  so  long  at  the 
Hall.  Little  whispers  of  a  mysterious  nature 
were  frequently  passing  about,  among  the 
astonished  guests.  Fortunately,  some  considerate 
friend  ordered  the  band  to  play  the  first  set  of 
quadrilles,  and  speedily  a  good  many  dancers 
were  busily  occupied  with  their  favourite  amuse- 
ment. This  took  somewhat  from  the  extreme 
embarrassment  of  the  scene,  but  by  no  means 
entirely  removed  it.  At  this  moment,  Isabel 
returned  to  her  papa,  and  informed  him  that 
her  mamma  was  not  in  her  dressing-room. 

"Not  there  !"  exclaimed  the  Major,  forgetting 
what  he  was  doing,  and  throwing  up  his 
clenched  hands  in  his  excitement,  "  not  there  • 
why,  then,  where  the  devil  is  she  ?  What  has 
become  of  her?  what  has  happened  to  her?" 

Those  who  were  at  distant  parts  of  the  rooms, 
seeing  the  host  elevate  his  hands,  in  so  extra- 
ordinary a  manner,  and  not  quite  hearing  his 
words,  naturally  fancied  that  something  terrible 
had  taken  place,  and  immediately  the  quadrille 
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figures  were  broken,  and  the  crowd  rushed 
forward,  in  confusion,  to  learn  what  great  mis- 
fortune had  happened.  An  old  lady  who  had  a 
perpetual  dread  of  fire,  and  a  vivid  imagina- 
tion, said  aloud,  in  her  terror,  that  perhaps 
Mrs.  Giimshawhad  been  burned  to  a  cinder,  in 
her  dressing-room ;  which  hasty  attempt  to  ac- 
count for  what  was  going  on  being  imperfectly 
understood  by  several  other  persons,  it  was 
forthwith  said,  at  half-a-dozen  different  points 
in  the  vast  saloon,  that  the  unfortunate  hostess 
had  really  fallen  a  victim  to  the  devouring  ele- 
ment, and  numerous  were  the  individuals  who 
stoutly  declared  they  could  even  smell  the  fire. 
The  consequence  was  that  numbers  densely 
thronged  around  the  bereaved  Major,  others 
rushed  out  of  the  room  and  up  the  main  stair- 
case in  the  direction  of  the  supposed  scene  of 
the  catastrophe,  and  not  a  few  of  the  younger 
ladies  shrieked  in  their  alarm  and  horror,  not 
to  mention  some  five  or  six  who  actually  fainted 
away,  upon  the  spot. 
D  5 
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But  this  panic  gradually  subsided,  when  it 
was  found  that  Mrs.  Grimshaw  was  not  even  in 
the  house.  Still,  the  anxiety  and  fears  of  Major 
Grimshaw  and  his  daughters  were  not  materially 
abated  by  the  discovery  ;  for,  certainly,  next  to 
the  calamity  of  finding  a  wife  or  mother  unex- 
pectedly converted  into  ashes,  must  be  reckoned 
the  misfortune  of  even  the  bare  possibility  of 
her  having  eloped  with  a  man  very  considerably 
younger  than  herself.  If  the  abduction  be  ac- 
companied by  no  such  aggravating  circum- 
stance, philosophy  and  time  may  heal  the 
wound  made  in  the  affections.  Let  us  not, 
however,  digress. 

When  the  major  was  able  again  to  extricate 
himself  from  out  the  sympathising  crowd  of  his 
kind  friends,  he  rushed,  at  once,  to  the  bell, 
which  he  rang  with  great  violence. 

"  Thomas!"  roared  he  to  the  old  servant, 
who  came  running  in  to  obey  the  summons, 
"where  is  your  mistress?  tell  me,  or  I  will 
discharge  you  on  the  instant !" 
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"  If  you  please,  sir,"  replied  Thomas,  going 
up  close  to  his  master's  side,  and  whispering  in 
his  ear,  "if  you  please,  sir,  I  have  been  making 
inquiry  among  the  other  servants,  and  find 
that  missus  is  gone  off,  in  the  close  carriage, 
along  with  Mr.  De  Lisle." 

"  There,  did  I  not  tell  you  so,  Grimshaw  ?" 
said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fallow,  who  had  overheard 
the  answer.  "  I  knew  I  was  right ;  I  should 
know  your  carriage  among  a  thousand  ! — God 
bless  me !  haw  thoughtless  of  Mrs.  Grimshaw, 
and  vnth  two  such  charming  daughters  too,  and 
a  most  exemplary  husband !  Major,  goo;l-night; 
this  is  a  heavy  blow.  I  shall  call  and  see  how 
you  are,  in  the  morning." 

Saying  this,  Mr.  Fallow  walked  away  down 
the  room,  throwing  out  the  delightful  report, 
that  the  wife  of  his  magisterial  colleague  had 
eloped  —as  if  he  were  diffusing  so  much  incense 
for  the  delight  and  satisfaction  of  the  crowd. 

It  will  easily  be  imagined,  that  although  this 
piquant  news  was  peculiarly  well  adapted  to 
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raise  the  spirits  of  a  large  number  of  the  in- 
dividual members  of  the  company,  it  was  not 
exactly  of  a  kind  calculated  to  increase  the 
general  happiness  of  the  party.  The  conver- 
sation was  all  embittered  by  the  prevalent 
scandal,  the  dancing  flagged,  and  the  most 
moral  and  irreproachable  of  the  mothers,  who 
were  present,  gathered  their  sinless  daughters 
under  their  win^s,  and  wended  homewards  in 
their  old,  lumbering  family  coaches,  as  fast  aa 
the  fat  horses,  and  the  fatter  coachmen  could 
conveniently  travel. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  when  has  it 
ever  happened  that  a  man's  misfortunes  have 
interfered  with  the  appetites  of  his  friends? 
The  supper  yet  remained  untasted  upon  the 
table,  set  out  in  all  its  inviting  brilliancy  and 
elegance.  To  this  point,  then,  the  discon- 
certed guests  repaired,  in  order  to  raise  their 
depressed  spirits,  before  ag'un  encountering 
the  manifold  dangers  of  country  roads,  and  the 
chilliness  of  a  March  night,  with  the  wind 
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blowing  from  the  eastward.  Nobody  invited 
them  to  this  onslaught  upon  cold  game,  venison 
pasties,  sweets,  fruits,  nicknackeries,  hock  and 
champagne,  bat,  under  cover  of  numbers,  a 
ringleader  was  found  to  make  the  first  incision, 
and  then  others  took  courage,  and  followed  the 
infectious  example.  We  shall  not  enter  into 
the  minutiae  of  this  feast,  nor  state  how  the 
eating  progressed,  unshackled  by  the  eye  of 
either  host  or  hostess.  How  many  of  the  good 
things  left  the  table  with  the  guests  was 
clearly  discovered  on  the  following  morning, 
and  duly  noticed  in  the  housekeeper's  book. 

It  was  while  this  repast  was  being  partaken 
of  by  the  company,  that  the  benevolent  and 
princely  Mr.  Barrow  came  into  particular 
notice.  He  was  welcomed,  by  many,  in  the 
most  cordial  manner,  who  spoke  in  loud  and 
undisguised  admiration  of  his  recent  conduct 
towards  the  Wildmans;  and  it  was  well  for 
them  that  they  really  believed  him  to  be  the 
man  his  action  spoke  him,  for  there  is  nothing 
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iu  the  world  more  painful,  as  well  as  dangerous, 
to  those  whose  virtue  is  merely  of  the  respec- 
table kind,  and  not  built  upon  the  rock  of  pure 
religion,  than  to  witness  the  wicked  walking 
through  paths  apparently  very  pleasant,  and 
gaining  a  large  share  of  distinction  and  ap- 
plause, among  their  fellow-men.  Let  us  be- 
ware how  we  allow  the  world  to  measure 
either  our  merits  or  our  demerits.  The  greatest 
victims  of  society  are  ladies,  lap-dogs,  and 
those  who  are  what  are  called  the  world's  fa- 
vourites ;  both  classes  die  eventually  in  the 
exquisite  tortures  of  over- attention. 

Among  others,  who  seized  this  favourable 
opportunity  of  greeting  Barrow,  was  no  les&  a 
person  than  Frankum. 

"  My  good  Sir,  a  glass  of  wine  with  you  ? 
'Pon  my  honour  it  was  devilish  kind  of  you 
to  do  so  much  for  strangers.  Charity  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins!" 

"  Don't  allude  to  it,  Mr.  Frankum.  I  un- 
derstand your  generous  feeling,  but,  really,  I 
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have   already  had   much  more   praise  than  I 
desire." 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  Give  the  devil  his 
due,  is  my  motto,  and  surely,  if  the  principle 
is  so  wide,  it  ought  to  take  in  you,  whose 
liberality  has  surpassed  that  of  us  all." 

"  Very  well,  my  kind  friend,  as  you  please, 
but  let  us  drop  the  subject.  Another  glass  of 
champagne?  The  Major  has  a  capital  cellar. 
By  the  bye,  do  you  credit  the  reports,  that 
are  passing  among  us,  this  evening,  about  his 
wife?" 

"  Not  a  word  of  them,  Sir;  I  don't  believe 
a  single  word.  The  idea  of  her  eloping  is 
quite  absurd.  It  is  all  the  doing  of  that  mali- 
cious old  blockhead,  Fallow;  the  worst 
magistrate  and  the  worst  friend  living.  A 
justice  of  the  peace,  indeed !  why,  to  my  cer- 
tain knowledge,  he  has  been  at  the  bottom 
of  half  the  disagreements  that  have  taken 
place  among  us,  for  the  last  twenty  years." 
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"  But  where,  then,  do  you  suppose  Mrs. 
Grimshaw  has  gone,  with  young  De  Lisle?  " 

"  God  knows,  Sir,  that  I  can't  say;  but  ia 
that  any  reason  for  my  supposing  any  harm  of 
her?  Are  you  and  I  to  join  in  a  killing  ver- 
dict against  a  woman,  hitherto  of  irreproach- 
able character,  because  we  cannot  explain  a 
momentary  mystery  ?  That  would  be  making 
her  pay  for  our  ignorance.  No,  Sir,  I  will 
answer,  with  my  life,  for  Mrs.  Grimshaw's 
honour." 

"  Well  done !  I  like  that ;  what  a  charm- 
ingly dutiful  son-in-law  you  will  be,  Mr. 
Frankum,"  said  a  withered  little  dowager, 
seated  within  hearing,  ostensibly  occupied 
with  a  glass  of  raspberry  cream,  but,  in 
reality,  directing  her  chief  attention  to  the  above 
conversation. 

"  I  like  fair  play,  Mrs.  Thompson,  as  you 
very  well  know;  for  once,  when  your  good 
husband  was  publicly  accused  of  attempting  to 
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cheat  me  in  horse-dealing,  I  came  forward  to 
contradict  the  falsehood,  or,  at  any  rate,  the 
erroneous  representation  of  the  fact ;  and  I 
proved,  pretty  clearly,  that  he  did  not  try  the 
trick  himself,  but  paid  his  groom  a  sovereign 
for  doing  so  for  him.  What  shall  I  get 
you  ?  another  cream  ?" 

Mrs.  Thompson  was  silenced,  and  Frankum 
and  Barrow,  removing  to  another  part  of  the 
room,  pursued  their  conversation,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  latter  remarked  to  his  acquaint- 
ance that  certainly  the  neighbourhood  did 
appear  fond  of  scandal.  "  I  have  been  told," 
said  he,  "that  a  person  accidentally  discovered  a 
very  excusable  but  dangerous  scene,  not  many 
days  since,  in  the  woods,  between  young  Mait- 
land  and  that  belle  of  your  county,  Miss 
Wildman.  Pray,  do  not  however,  repeat  this, 
or  we  shall  have  assisted  the  intentions  of  the 
mischievous  inventor  of  the  tale." 

"  Exactly,"  said  Frankum,  his  old  suspicions 
of  Barrow  again  recurring  to  him.  "  I  will 
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not,  of  course,  help  to  spread  the  lie,  only  I  will 
inform  Arthur,  himself,  of  the  nature  of  the 
report." 

"  There  you  will  do  wrong,  believe  me,  if 
you  are  Mr.  Maitland's  friend,  and  you  drive 
me,  against  my  wishes,  to  give  you  my  reason 
for  saying  so.  A  few  days  before  he  left  home, 
I  committed  a  folly  similar  to  the  one  you  now 
contemplate.  I  heard  this  scandal,  and  think- 
ing it  would  be  an  act  of  charity,  and  that  t 
knew  the  young  man  sufficiently  to  excuse  the 
liberty,  I  resolved  to  inform  him  of  what  was 
said.  We  met,  accidentally,  on  the  following 
day,  when  I  told  him ;  but,  as  I  might  have 
expected,  instead  of  thanking  me  for  my 
officioueness,  it  led  to  such  hiyh  words  between 
us  that  worse  soon  followed,  and  in  the  end  I 
was  compelled,  in  self  defence,  to  strike  the  poor 
youth  with  my  walking  slick.  To  you  alone, 
Mr.  Frankum,  will  I  ever  mention  this  painful 
scene,  trusting  that  you  will  pledge  me  your 
honor  to  retain  faithfully  the  secret.  I  hope 
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you  appreciate  my  motive  in  now  communicating 
it  even  to  you,  and  that  you  will  be  advised,  in 
this  matter,  by  me." 

The  main  circumstance  of  this  story  agreed 
so  well  with  what  Frankum  had  previously 
learned  from  Arthur  himself,  and  looked,  besides, 
so  highly  probable  and  satisfactory  in  all  its 
details,  that  he  was  thoroughly  deceived  by  it, 
promising,  not  through  any  fear  of  the  con- 
sequences that  might  happen  to  himself  but 
from  a  feeling  of  delicacy  towards  Arthur,  not 
to  say  anything  more  about  the  report,  alluded 
to  by  Barrow.  4 

When  the  supper  was  over,  the  guests  took 
leave  of  the  major  and  his  daughters,  all  three 
of  whom  had  by  this  time  tolerably  regained 
their  composure,  at  the  same  time  that  they  had 
firmly  made  up  their  minds  to  the  worst  of  the 
case,  namely,  that  Mrs.  Grimshaw  had  actually 
eloped  with  De  Lisle.  The  sound  of  the  last 
carriage  had  died  away  in  the  distance  of  the 
long  drive  through  the  grounds,  the  late  bustle 
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in  the  house  was  over,  the  servants  had  retired 
to  gossip  over  the  new  event  in  their  cheerful 
hall,  and  Major  Grimshaw,  Julia  and  Isabel 
sat  venting  their  rage  and  humiliation  in  the 
ball-room,  amid  the  decaying  light  of  exhausted 
lamps  and  wax  candles,  burning  to  their  sockets. 
Presently,  the  sound  of  wheels  was  again  heard 
upon  the  gravel,  the  door  bell  rang  loudly,  and 
Mrs.  Grimehaw  and  her  supposed  paramour, 
made  their  reappearance,  both  of  them  in 
full  evening  costume.  The  lady's  maid  came 
into  the  room,  to  take  her  mistress's  cloak  and 
hood,  with  a  look  upon  her  face  of  perfect  cat- 
like mischief,  and  kept  fidgetting  around  her 
person,  removing  a  pin  here  and  another  there, 
in  the  hopes  of  hearing  her  overwhelmed  with 
reproaches,  before  an  explanation  could  be 
offered  in  mitigation  of  conduct  apparently  so 
criminal.  But  not  a  syllable  did  either  husband 
or  daughters  utter.  De  Lisle,  of  course,  was 
prepared  for  the  explosion  of  what,  to  him,  was 
sure  to  prove  an  amusing  denouement  to  the  little 
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farce  in  which  he  had  so  readily  joined.  Still, 
the  injured  major  and  his  injured  children  sat 
without  saying  a  word. 

"  Most  delightfully  managed,"  began  Mrs. 
Grimshaw,  too  much  preoccupied  with  herself 
to  observe  the  cloud  that  hung  over  her  family. 
"  I  see  it  is  quite  practicable  here  as  well  as  in 
London.  My  example  will  be  soon  followed. 
My  dear  major  I  have  passed  a  most  charming 
evening,  and  Mr.  De  Lisle's  assistance  has  been 
invaluable  to  me  :  I  don't  think  I  could,  have 
managed  it  the  first  time  without  his  aid. 
But  heigh-day  !  what's  the  matter?  Have  my 
kind  friends  been  asking  much  after  me,  to- 
night?" 

"  Asking  after  you  madam  !  yes  and  blushing 
for  you  too  I  grieve  to  say." 

"  But  major,  my  dear  major,  do  they  not 
think  the  fashion  a  good  onej" 

"  Zounds  madam,  don't  insult  us  !  My  dear 
girls,  you  had  better  go  to  your  rooms.  A  good 
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fashion  certainly,  Mrs.  Grimshavv,  for  an  old 
married  woman,  with  a  husband  and  two 
daughters  to  abscond  in  a  close  carriage,  for 
several  hours  with  a  young  man,  a  comparative 
stranger  to  her  I  Heavens !  I  shall  go  as  mad 
as  yourself  Grizzle." 

"  Good  gracious,  what  is  all  this,  Grim- 
shaw !"  exclaimed  the  latter,  in  an  agony  of 
alarm,  "  did  not  my  maid  tell  you  where  we 
were  gone  ?  I  only  meant  it  to  be  a  secret 
until  we  had  left,  lest  you  and  the  girls  should 
attempt  to  oppose  my  plan." 

"  I  know  where  you  had  gone,  Mrs.  Grim- 
shaw  ;  not  I  indeed,  and  I  don't  know  yet  where 
you  have  been  !  I  only  know,  that  at  one  mo- 
ment it  was  said,  by  your  visitors,  you  had  been 
burnt  to  death  in  your  dressing-room,  and  then 
it  came  out,  when  the  house  had  been  sought 
through  and  through  for  you,  that  you  had 
eloped  with  that  young  man  there,  whose  face 
I  wish  I  had  never  seen." 
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"  Oh  this  is  dreadful !  this  is  horrible  !  Why 
did  you  not  inform  the  Major,  Jenkins,  (turn- 
ing to  the  maid)  where  we  had  gone?" 

"  Because  master  never  asked  me,"  said 
Jenkins,  trying  to  look  innocent  and  demure, 
"  and  you  told  me  only  to  tell  when  he  en- 
quired, madam  T 

*'  Leave  the  room  !*'  replied  her  mistress, 
'•  as  you  shall  my  service  in  the  morning." 

The  order  was  instantly  obeyed,  and  then 
Mrs.  Grimshaw,  turning  to  De  Lisle,  eaid,  as 
she  threw  herself  half  fainting  with  indigna- 
tion and  confusion  into  an  arm-chair : 

*'  For  pity's  sake,  Mr.  De  Lisle,  explain  to 
my  husband  this  wretched  and  shameful 
mistake !  oh,  I  think  it  will  kill  me  !  I  shall 
never  be  myself  again  !" 

Ernest,  who,  with  exceeding  difficulty, 
managed  to  control  the  muscles  of  his  face, 
here  came  forward,  and  stated,  in  few  words, 
that  the  suspicions  against  Mrs.  Grimshaw  had 
been  most  unjust  and  absurd;  that  she  had 
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merely  wished  to  introduce  into  country  society 
a  convenient  fashion,  which  she  had  taken 
notice  of  when  the  family  honoured  Lady  Lyn- 
den  with  their  company,  namely:  that  of  giving 
a  party  at  home,  and  going  to  visit  other  friends 
the  same  evening,  which  was  a  practice  not  un- 
common among  ladies  in  London,  who  had  a 
larger  circle  of  acquaintances  than  they  could 
well  other  .vise  attend  to ;  and  that,  in  fulfill- 
ment of  her  intention,  Mrs.  Grimshaw  had 
requested  him  to  accompany  her  to  a  small 

party  that  night,  at  Mrs.  's,  leaving^it  to 

her  maid  to  explain  how  matters  stood  to  the 
Major,  when  he  made  enquiries  after  them. 

"  Good  God  !"  exclaimed  Grimshaw,  after 
duly  apologizing  to  Ernest  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  spoken  of  him,  "  and  have  you, 
Grizzle,  been  fool  enough  to  sacrifice  your 
character  for  one  whole  night,  in  the  eyes  of 
your  friends,  and  your  title  to  common  sense, 
for  ever,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  to  the 
ridiculous  vanity  of  aping  Lady  Lynden's 
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fashions  !  Why,  you  will  be  laughed  at  through- 
out the  county,  pointed  out,  go  where  you  will, 
quizzed  in  the  newspapers,  at  county  balls, 
and  horticultural  shows ;  so  that,  positively, 
ycur  daughters  and  I  shall  feel  ashamed  to  be 
with  you.  Folly  !  folly  !  folly  !" 

Mrs.  Grimshaw  revived  from  her  faintness, 
under  the  united  influence  of  her  smelling- 
bottle  and  these  severe  conjugal  sarcasms,  took 
her  candle,  bade  Ernest  "  good-night,"  thank- 
ing him  for  all  his  kindness,  (which,  truth  to 
say,  he  scarcely  merited,)  and  went  straight  to 
her  bed-room.  Thither,  the  Major  soon  followed 
her,  determined  to  have  a  good  turn  at  scold- 
ing while  he  had  the  chance ;  but  the  course  of 
his  vengeance  was  suddenly  checked,  by  his 
victim  fortunately  remembering,  at  this  mo- 
ment of  trial,  that  her  persecutor  had  never, 
yet.  satisfactorily  accounted  to  her  for  his 
absence  from  the  hotel,  in  London,  for  so  long 
a  time,  on  the  day  succeeding  the  rout  at  the 
Countess  of  Lynden's.  Indeed,  the  Major.'s  * 
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too  evident  alarm  when  asked,  by  his  wife,  to> 
explain  what  he  had  really  been  doing,  on  that 
memorable  occasion,  aroused,  anew,  suspicions- 
against  him  which  ever  afterwards  swarmed 
like  stinging  wasps  about  the  domestic  bed  and 
board,  until  the  day  arrived  when  they  were 
set  at  rest  by  events  which  it  will  be  the  busi- 
ness of  a  future  chapter  of  this  work  to  re- 
cord. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


• Now  my  brave  youths, 

Now  give  a  loose  to  the  clean  generous  steed ; 
Flourish  the  whip,  nor  spare  the  galling  spur  ; 
But,  in  the  madness  of  delight,  forget 

Your  fears. • 

True  courage  never  fails.     In  vain  the  stream 
In  foaming  eddies  whirls  ;  in  vain  the  ditch, 
Wide  gaping,  threatens  death. 

SOMEBYILLE'S  "  Chase" 


How   little   does  the    world   comprehend   the 
secret  springs  which  regulate  the  movements 
of  Courts  and  family  circles,  except,  in  after 
E  2 
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years,  through  the  medium  of  histories  such  as 
the  present.  When  Ernest  De  Lisle  took  his 
place  at  the  breakfast  table,  the  next  morning, 
he  observed,  to  his  great  surprise,  that  Mrs. 
Grimshaw  had  completely  regained  her  old  as- 
cerdancy  over  her  husband.  The  meal  was  no 
sooner  ended,  than  the  Major  invited  Ernest  to 
take  a  walk  through  the  grounds,  while  Julia 
and  her  mamma  went  into  the  garden,  where  the 
following  conversation  ensued  : 

"  Well,  my  dear  girl,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  that  silly  mistake  made  about  me,  you 
would  have  had  a  delightful  party,  I  hope  ?" 

"  No,  mamma,  I  cannot  say  that  I  should. 
I  thought  it  very  unkind  of  you  to  take  away 
Mr.  De  Lisle,  when  you  knew  his  time  is  now 
so  short  with  us.  I  was  positively  persecuted 
the  whole  night  by  that  odious  creature,  Mr. 
Frankum,  who  did  nothing  but  pay  me  compli- 
ments, in  a  tone  of  voice  so  loud  that  every 
one  near  could  hear  him ;  and  once,  when  I 
refused  to  dance  any  more  with  him,  he  said, 
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in  the  most  provoking  manner: — '  'Pon  my 
honour,  Miss  Julia,  you  are  quite  right,  I, 
must  not  be  selfish.'  I  know,  quite  well,  what 
it  made  people  think,  mamma." 

*'  The  Major  shall  tell  him  of  it,  my  love. 
But  with  regard  to  Mr.  De  Lisle,  believe  me, 
you  have  lost  nothing  by  hid  absence.  During 

our  ride  over  to house,  I  took  occasion 

to  speak  of  you,  dear  child,  and  asked  him 
such  questions  as  I  knew  would  inform  me  of 
the  state  of  his  feelings  towards  you." 

"  Oh,  my  darling  mamma,  you  are  so  goo  J  ; 
and  what  did  he  say?" 

"  Perhaps,  not  so  much  as  I  could  wish,  yet 
I  am  sure  he  loves  you.  The  conversation 
made  him  quite  nervous;  he  coughed,  blew 
his  nose,  opened  and  closed  the  windows,  and 
then  remarked,  with  his  voice  almost  choked 
with  feeling,  that  you  were  a  very  sweet  crea- 
ture, indeed.  Poor  fellow,  I  did  pity  him  so ; 
but  I  was  determined  to  probe  the  wound,  your 
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champs  have  made  in   his  manly,  susceptible 
heart." 

"  The  dear,  beautiful,  noble  being  I  My 
feelings  are  too  much  for  me.  Have  you  your 
swelling  bottle,  nuin;ma?" 

"  And  now,  my  love,  you  must  follow  up  the 
conquest  you  have  almost  made." 

"How?  only  tell  me  how,  and  I  will  obey 
you.  You  shall  direct  me  in  every  thing — 
I  will  follow  every  word  of  your  advice." 

"  Well,  then,  this  evening  you  must  begin 
by  singing  to  him  that  new  song  of  yours : — 
'  Say,  have  1  chained  that  heart  of  thine?* 
And  if  he  does  not  respond  to  that — that  is,  if 
his  eyes  return  you  no  answer,  you  must  be 
taken  very  ill  in  the  night,  and  1  will  have 
our  old  doctor  sent  for,  and  he  shall  pronounce 
you  in  great  danger.  We  have  no  time  to  lose, 
Julia ;  he  leaves  us  this  day  week." 

"  Thank  you,  dear  mamma,  thank  you.  On  ! 
if  I  should  one  day  become  Marchioness  of 
Waltham  !" 
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And  the  two  devoted  schemers  returned  to  the 
house. 

But  Miss  Grimshaw  was  not  the  sole  cause  of 
rivalry  between  Ernest  De  Lisle  and  that 
patient  and  untiring  aspirant  to  the  magis- 
tracy, our  old  friend,  Frankum.  The  teader 
will  remember,  that  they  had  agreed  to  ride  a 
steeple- chase,  for  a  considerable  wager;  and,  as 
De  Lisle  was  now  so  soon  to  take  his  leave  of 
Ackworth  Hall,  the  stake  holders  appointed 
the  day  following  the  events  we  are  here 
narrating,  for  the  race  to  take  place.  Before, 
however,  we  hasten  to  describe  the  contest,  let 
us  just,  in  few  words,  remark  that,  in  the 
evening,  Miss  Grimshaw,  according  to  previous 
arrangement,  sang  to  Ernest  in  the  drawing- 
room,  while  he  leant  over  the  piano,  that 
modern  elisire  (famofe,  which  the  best  of  the 
Bunns  of  that  day  must  have  written : — "  Say-, 
have  I  chained  that  heart  of  thine?"  but 
whether  the  fond  victim  of  the  philtre  sighed 
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after  the  fashion  of  the  poor  stag,  in  "  As  you 
like  it,"  which : 

"  heaved  forth  such  groans, 

That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 
Almost  to  bursting." 

or  whether: 

"  . —the  big  round  tears 

Coursed  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose." 

or  whatever  etae  took  place,  we  cannot  say;  yet 
this  much  is  historical,  that  the  projected  fit  of 
illness  was  not  resorted  to  during  the  suc- 
ceeding night,  and  the  family  once  more 
re-assembled  round  the  breakfast-table,  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  robust  health  and  high 
spirits. 

Towards  ten  o'clock,  De  Lisle  mounted  a 
hack  and  rode  to  the  ground  where  the  race 
was  to  be  decided,  his  servant  Brooks  having 
already  started  for  the  same  point,  leading  with 
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him  a  splendid  horse,  all  but  thorough- bre  I, 
carefully  clothed  and  hooded.  The  weather 
was  magnificent,  and  the  tops  of  the  hills,  adja- 
cent to  the  scene,  were  occupied  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  curious  spectators,  to  most  of  whom  a 
steeple  chase  promised  to  be  a  novelty.  When 
the  Ackwortii  champion  entered  the  field,  his 
brother  sportsmen  and  the  peasantry  raised 
three  hearty  cheers  for  him,  and  when,  in  a 
few  minutes  afterwards,  Frankum  made  his 
appearance,  riding  on  a  little,  lo.v,  rough  pony, 
with  his  favourite  "  Kurranit  "  led  by  his 
side,  the  saddle  on  him,  and  a  gay  rosette  of 
ribbons  on  each  side  his  huge  head,  the  same 
shouts  were  repeated,  with  mightily  increased 
vigour.  The  provincial  hero  took  off  his  hat, 
waved  it  in  the  air,  and  exclaimed : — 

"  Thank   you,   my  boys!  I  never   yet  de- 
ceived any,  and,  d n  me,  if  I  do  to-day  ! " 

The  ground  selected  by  the  umpires  was  of 
a  nature  to  make   the    expression   "a  steeple 

chase,"   literally   exact,    in   this  instance,    the 
E  5 
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distance  being  a  mile  and  a  half,  from  the 
starting  point  to  the  old  grey  tower,  sur- 
mounted by  its  little  extinguisher-like  steeple, 
belonging  to  the  Revd.  Mr.  Fallow's  parish 
church,  and  back  again,  over  nearly  the  same 
course,  to  the  winning  poll.  The  whole  ex- 
tent of  race  lay  along  the  line  of  a  narrow 
Talley  so  nearly  straight,  between  point  and 
point,  that  the  riders  would  be  visible,  to  every 
spectator,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
their  contest,  and  we  may  further  add,  that 
the  low  ridges  of  hills  running  parallel,  on  each 
aide,  with  the  tract  of  land  we  have  here 
described,  \\  ere  thickly  sprinkled,  from  end  lo 
end,  with  the  eager  and  noisy  peasantry  of 
the  district. 

As  soon  as  the  two  competitors  were  ready, 
the  word  "  go"  was  pronounced,  when  oft  they 
dashed,  in  good  style,  Ernest's  high-bred  in 
the  light,  lengthy,  easy  gallop  of  his  class,  and 
Frankum's  heavier-looking  nag  wickedly  flat- 
tening hi»  ears,  twirling  his  tail,  and  displaying 
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much  more  energy  and  strength  of  action  than 
he  did  either  of  speed  or  elegance.     Upon  an 
ordinary  course,  in  those  counties  where  stesple 
chasing   is  a   common  sport,  he    would    have 
been  despised,  and  without  a  single  chance   of 
success,  but  here  the  case  was  quite   different 
— the   fields  were    so    small,  and   the  hedges 
consequently  so   frequent,   that  a  very   swift 
horse  had  no  peculiar  advantage  over  a  slower 
antagonist,  inasmuch  as  his  pace  was   so   per- 
petually interrupted  by  leaps,   and   his  power 
of  striding  out   so  cramped   by  the    want   of 
sufficient  space  gradually  to  draw  it    all  forth: 
Then  again,  as  if  especially  designed   to   play 
into  the  hands  of  Frankuin,  there   was  a  little j 
apparently    insignificant*    river,    flowing    very 
circuituously  through  the   valleyj  with   banks 
almost  everywhere  fringed   thickly  with   higli 
bushes  concealing  its  course,  and    dangerously 
excavated  beneath  by  the  winter  currentSj  the 
holing  of  rats,  and   the  growth  of  tree   roots  j 
and  this  insiduous   stream   had  to   be   thriee' 
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crossed,  during  the  race.  Putting  all  these 
circumstances  together,  the  chances  were 
perhaps  not  in  favour,  but  against  De  Lisle, 
notwithstanding  the  seeming  superiority  of 
the  horse  he  rode. 

Away  then  they  went,  upon  terms  of  equality 

* 

that  could  not  fail  to  give  a  strong  interest  to 
the  dangerous  contest.  At  the  first  fence  both 
riders  appeared  slightly  to  halt,  as  if  each 
waited  to  observe  how  the  other  would  manage 
his  work.  De  Lisle  mano3uvred  best. 

"  Never  mind,  hold  up  then,  old  boy  !"  said 
Frankutn,  loosening  his  rein,  while  he  gently 
applied  the  spur.  The  hedge  was  beautifully 
cleared  ;  the  second  horse  then  following  with 
great  cleverness.  A  shout  from  those  upon 
the  hills  hailed  this  masterly  commencement 
of  the  exeiting  chase,  at  which  both  horses 
had  their  heads  given  them  more  freely,  and 
a  trial  of  speed  ensued.  It  was  along  the 
shelving  side  of  a  long  meadow.  Frankum 
took  the  highest  ".round,  acutely  observing 
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that  the  next  fence  became  more  difficult  the 
lower  down  it  was  attempted ;  the  consequence 
of  which  was,  that  he  took  a  very  easy  leap, 
while  De  Lisle's  thorough-bred,  though  boldly 
pushed  to  his  work,  and  scientifically  assisted 
at  it,  fell  backwards  into  the  ditch,  not  pos- 
sessing power  sufficient  to  clear  so  great  a 
height  of  bank,  topped  by  the  additional  im- 
pediment of  a  stubborn  quickset.  The  rider 
was  rolled  from  his  saddle,  fortunately  without 
without  receiving  any  injury,  and  neither  him- 
self nor  his  steed  were  long  in  regaining  their 
legs.  The  animal  snorted  and  pawed  the 
ground,  but  was  so  well  trained  that  he  stood 
still  at  a  word,  allowing  himself  to  be  again 
quietly  backed.  De  Lisle,  without  any  flurry, 
though  with  lightning  speed,  turned  his  head 
backwards  a  yard  or  two,  and  then,  wheeling 
him  round  for  another  effort,  patted  him  on  the 
neck,  spoke  encouragingly  to  him,  and  they 
both  sprang  over  the  barrier,  with  the  elastic 
bound  of  a  newly  roused  deer. 
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But  by  this  time  the  happier  leader  had 
passed  two  additional  hedges,  and  was  now 
plunging  fetlock  deep,  yet  with  apparent 
ease,  across  the  clayey  mire  of  a  ploughed 
field,  at  the  top  of  which  stood  a  low  stone 
fence,  separating  it  from  a  piece  of  hilly,  but 
luckily,  grass  land.  The  odds  looked  sadly 
against  Ernest,  and  it  required  all  his  resolution 
and  courage  to  induce  him  to  continue  the 
race.  Had  he  lost  his  hope  or  his  temper  at 
this  critical  and  disheartening  moment,  he 
must  have  been  indubitably  defeated ;  but  he 
was  made  of  better  stuff;  he  knew  his  work, 
trusted  his  hor=e,  and  wisely  and  humanely 
resolved  to  economise  his  powers.  Not  once 
did  he  apply  the  spur,  and  but  rarely  and  very 
lightly  the  whip,  still  encouraging  him  by  the 
skilful  use  of  voice  and  rein  alone. 

In  this  manner  he  ?oon  succeeded  in  making 
his  way  through  the  trying  ground  we  have 
spoken  of,  until  he  once  more  reached  the 
turfi  Here  his  horse  regained  his  windy 
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and  then  laying  on  the  whip  with  some  sharpnes?, 
De  Lisle  look  fence  after  fence  in  the  most 
gallant  style,  \\hile  the  distance  between  him 
and  his  antagonist  diminished  rapidly,  at  every 
stride.  Frankuin  turned  himself  round  in  his 
saddle,  and  discovered  what  was  doing;  both 
parties  were  acting  with  great  judgment,  but 
the  worst  of  the  ground  was  yet  to  come.  A 
hundred  voices  cheered  from  the  hill  tops. 

It  \\as  about  this  period  that  the  riders  were 
fast  approaching  the  firs-t  spot  where  they  were 
to  cross  the  river.  Frankum  had  hoped  to  be, 
by  this  time,  so  far  in  advance  that  he  might 
take  the  leap  with  some  caution,  but  that  wad 
now  quite  out  of  the  question;  Ernest  was 
close  upon  his  heels  again,  and  "  Kurranit/' 
hearing  the  tread  of  his  rhal,  pushed  forward 
with  redoubled  energy.  Still  the  other  came 
up  with  him,  and  side  by  side,  with  steady  reins, 
and  spurs  sent  home  to  their  full  depth,  the 
two  dashed  at  the  uncertain,  half  concealed 
jump.  This  bold  daring  succeeded  in  both  case?. 
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Each  man  felt  a  respect  for  the  other,  at  the 
moment,  briefly  expressing  their  mutual  admir- 
ation by  the  words  "that's  well  done"  almost 
simultaneously  uttered. 

Another  large  field  succeeded,  (it  was  only 
the  second  of  the  kind  they  had  found)  over 
which  the  race  was  tremendous,  even  as  regarded 
speed.  That  Frankum  was  here  no  match  for 
De  Lisle  is  not  surprising,  greater  astonishment 
being  felt,  by  almost  every  one,  that  the  old 
hunter  was  able  to  keep  within  such  respectable 
call  of  his  higher  bred  opponent.  It  is  perhaps 
also  fair  to  add  that  Frankum  here  scarcely  did 
his  noble  steed  justice ;  he  overstrained  him, 
whipping  and  spurring  with  childish  impatience. 
And  the  folly  of  this  course  was  not  long  in 
appearing,  for  when  the  next  turn  in  the  river 
brought  the  riders  again  to  the  full  test  of  their 
mettle,  the  horse  had  not  wind  for  the  leap  and 
in  his  spring  fell  short,  by  some  feet,  of  the 
opposite  bank.  It  was  however  a  salutary 
lesson  to  Frankum,  \vho  allowed  the  animal 
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quietly  to  extricate  them  from  the  momentary 
difficulty  and  then  to  adopt  a  somewhat  less 
killing  rate  of  speed  than  that  to  which  he  had 
before  been,  with  such  want  of  judgment, 
driven. 

The  last  leap  to  be  taken  before  gaining  the 
little  orchard  which,  divided  from  it  only  by  a 
narrow  piece  of  the  church-yard,  flanked  the 
old  grey  quaint  looking  church  tower  which, 
as  before  explained  marked  one  extremity  of 
the  distance  to  be  run,  was  over  a  very  high 
paling.  This,  De  Lisle's  horse  refused  to 
accomplish ;  and  when  Frankum,  thus  fortune 
befriended,  came  up  with  them  a  great  battle 
was  being  fought  upon  the  disputed  point. 

"  Mr.  Frankum,"  observed  Ernest,  "  this 
beast  of  mine  has  suddenly  got  one  of  those  fits 
of  ill  temper  to  which  he  is  occasionally,  though 
very  rarely,  subject.  He  is  by  no  means  dis- 
tressed, or  I  would  not  have  had  the  cruelty 
to  urge  him  further.  As  it  i.->,  however,  he  seems 
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resolved  not  to  obey  me,  and  therefore  I  ac- 
knowledge you  to  be  the  winner." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Frankum,  "  I  can't  think 
of  receiving  my  title  to  victory  from  any  one 
but  the  umpires  themselves.  Allow  me,  sir, 
to  try  this  leap ;"  and  again  putting  spurs  to 
his  horse  he  cleared  it  with  the  greatest  ease. 

At  this  feat  of  their  favorite  squire,  a  crowd 
of  gaping  villagers,  composed  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  raised  the  most  deafening  cheers, 
which  appeared  so  like  a  jeer  at  himself,  by 
implication  or  rather  contrast,  that  however 
foolish  it  may  now  appear  to  the  reader,  seated 
tranquilly  in  a  chair  by  the  fire-side,  it  not  a 
little  vexed  and  annoyed  De  Lisle.  Almost 
savagely  gathering  up  his  reins,  he  set  his  heels 
to  his  horse's  flanks,  and  the  creature  either 
having  recovered  his  amiability,  or  induced  by 
the  good  example  of  his  more  docile  rival,  at 
once  leaped  the  paling.  From  that  moment 
the  race  assumed  another  character,  Ernest 
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mentally  vowing  to  show  his  steed  no  kind  of 
quarter,  determined  that  he  should  either  carr^ 
him  in  triumph  to  the  winning  post  or  sink 
exhausted  beneath  him. 

Frankum  had,  by  this,  performed  the  pre- 
scribed circle  around  the  precincts  of  the  church 
and  was  on  his  way  backwards,  at  full  speed, 
incited  to  do  his  utmost,  at  every  instant,  by  the 
prolonged,  continued  cheering  of  his  friends. 
To  overtake  him,  De  Lisle  spared  neither  whip 
nor  spur,  nor  once  thought  of  personal  danger 
a»  he  sped  like  an  arrow  forward.  The  most 
experienced  of  the  sportsmen  no  longer  saw  any 
amusement  in  the  race,  but  almost  held  their 
breath  in  suspense,  dreading,  every  instant,  to 
witness  some  alarming  accident.  It  was  soon 
too  evident  to  all  that  the  rider  had  no  longer 
any  controul  over  his  horse — the  animal  had  it 
all  his  own  way,  and  went  dashing  down  the 
valley,  through  and  over  everything  with  his 
outstretched  neck  and  flaming  nostrils,  more 
like  a  mad  greyhound  than  a  hurse.  But 
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De  Lisle  rode  him  admirably,  and  felt  his  own 
excitement  rising  as  they  thus  proceeded. 
Frank um  too,  ignorant  of  the  state  of  affairs 
with  his  hot  co:npetitor,  was  making  play  at 
an  enormous  rate.  It  was  a  splendid  sight  to 
see  two  such  animals  in  the  very  frenzy  of  their 
noble  mettle,  backed  by  masters  in  the  art  of 
riding,  thundering  across  the  country,  springing 
over  gates  and  hedges,  and  clearing  dykes  and 
rivers  at  a  bound  ! 

As  they  came  within  the  last  half  mile  of 
the  goal,  the  excitement  among  the  spectators 
grew  to  a  pitch  of  the  highest  intensity.  The 
stranger,  De  Lisle,  was  going  to  win  ;  he  was 
two  fields  in  advance  !  There  would  be  an  end 
to  all  doubts  if  he  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
the  last  turn  of  the  little  rivfir  in  safety.  Hur- 
rah, for  the  desperate  leap  !  He  has  failed,  and 
Frankum  may  yet  win !  In  a  minute  more 
the  horse  was  seen  to  scramble  out  of  the  water 
without  his  rider,  continuing,  alone,  his  gallop 
towards  the  winning  pole.  Of  course,  scores 
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immediately  hastened  to  the  spot  where  the 
accident  had  taken  place  ;  while  Frankum  again 
saw  victory  within  his  grasp,  and  spurred  on, 
more  vigorously  than  ever,  to  secure  the  dazzling 
prize.  We  need  hardly  say  that  he  accom- 
plished his  purpose,  since  although  the  wild, 
riderless  horse  was  first,  by  some  yards,  to  pass 
the  goal,  he  was  not  in  that  state  entitled  to 
claim  the  honours  of  the  field. 

Full  of  joy  at  his  triumph  and  overwhelmed 
with  congratulations,  the  victor  had  not  long 
alighted  from  his  unrivalled  steed,  when  news 
arrived  that  Ernest  De  Lisle  had  had  his  leg 
broken  and  sustained  other  serious  injuries. 
We  shall  not  further  detail  the  day's  events;  a 
gloom  fell  upon  every  one,  the  sufferer  was 
conveyed  back  to  Ackworth  Hall  in  a  gig,  the 
surgeon  was  sent  for,  and  Lady  Lynden  written 
to,  to  apprize  her  of  the  unhappy  occurrence. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Would  you  not  deem  it  breath'd  ?  and  that  those 

veins 
Did  verily  bear  blood  ? 

POL.  Masterly  done  : 

The  very  life  seems  warm  upon  her  lip. 

LEON.     The  fixure  of  her  eye  has  motion  in't. 

Winter's  Tale. 


WHILE  the  above  rsce  was  going  forward,  another 
of  our  personages,  Arthur  Maitland,  was  lum- 
bering heavily  along,  between  Boulogne  and 
Paris,  in  one  of  the  diligences  belonging  to  the 
Messagerif  Royale  of  the  French  eapitaL  HOAV 
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widely  different  did  the  journey  appear  to  him 
as  compared  with  the  one  from  Devonshire  to 
London  !  It  was  a  weary  day  for  him,  riding 
so  many  hours  in  that  vast,  rolling,  ship-like 
vehicle,  with  three  cloaked,  capped,  must achoed 
Frenchman  opposite  him,  an  old  woman  with 
a  tanned,  wrinkled  face,  and  her  head  bound 
with  a  red  kerchief,  in  another  corner,  talking 
to  herself  and  every  one  besides,  and,  next  to 
him,  a  plump,  dumpy,  little  Parisienne,  not 
young,  dark-eyed  and  coquettish.  The  windows 
were  kept  generally  closed,  which  tended  to 
concentrate  that  sickening  odour  of  tobacco, 
garlic,  and  ottar  of  roses,  that,  at  once,  em- 
bodied to  his  imagination  much  of  the  character 
of  the  new  civilization  upon  which  he  was  just 
entering. 
Now  the  Parisian  lady  could  speak  a  little 

English,    and    Arthur  talked   French  with  a 

>  • 

certain  stiff,  difficult  propriety  of  words  and 
accent,  as  most  Englishmen  do ;  so,  between 
them,  they  managed  to  carry  on  a  tolerably 
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fatiguing  conversation.  At  Abbeville,  the 
travellers  halted  to  dine,  when  Madame,  with  a 
polite  "  Merci,  Monsieur  ",  took  the  arm  of  her 
new  acquaintance,  unsolicited,  and  assisted  her- 
self to  alight.  .So  they  proceeded  together  to 
the  large  salle  a  manger,  where  an  infinity  of 
small,  round  dining-tables  were  set  out,  and  a 
Babel  of  tongues  to  be  heard  in  the  busiest 
conversation.  Half-a-dozen  bronzed  visaged 
condncteurs,  with  their  little,  slouch-topped 
caps,  blue  dresses  and  ornamental  buttons, 
were  deeply  engrossed  with  their  soup,  or 
moving  about  delivering  their  short,  decisive 
orders ;  and  active  waiters  were  alternately 
bringing  pyramids  of  full  plates  into  the  room, 
or  bawling  out  a  list  of  fresh  dishes,  to  the 
cooks  below  stairs,  long  enough  to  occupy  an 
entire  page  of  an  ordinary  ledger. 

Arthur  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  observe  how 

« 

much  the  French  woman  ate  and  drank;  how, 
with  a  broad  fork  and  a  slice  of  bread,  she  sucked 

• 

up  the  semi-flnid  contents  of  a  great  variety  of 
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plats,  pouring  down  therewith  glass  after  glasa 
of  the  red  wine,  finishing  all  off  with  a  dapper 
wiping  of  her  little  fat,  ringed  fingers,  and 
quaffing,  with  exceeding  gusto,  unpetvt  verre  of 
eau  de  vie,  as  she  laid  by  her  napkin.  Truth  to 
say,  also,  she  looked  all  the  rosier  for  the  repast 
when  she  again  regained  her  place  in  the  dili- 
gence, which  had  not  proceeded  many  miles 
further  before  she  fell  fast  asleep,  and  Arthur 
was  left  quietly  to  ponder  over  the  manifold  in- 
flections of  the  French  verbs,  or  to  make  what 
other  use  of  his  leisure  he  pleased. 

All  that  night  did  the  heavy  vehicle  roll  and 
toss,  every  now  and  then  bumping  over  the 
uneven  pavement  of  some  little  village  or  town 
with  one  long  street,  and,  by  and  bye,  an  angle 
so  sharp  that  the  turning  and  terrific  lurch  of 
the  ponderous  carriage  made  the  heads  of  those 
unaccustomed  to  such  travelling  grow  giddy, 
and  their  hands  clutch  hold  of  the  rude  leathern 
supporters.  But  why  go  on?  these  are  old  and 
well  known  matters. 

VOL.    II.  F 
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In  the  grey  mist  of  the  succeeding  morning, 
our  English  voyageur  was  still  awake,  feeling 
sick,  numbed,  feverish,  and  intensely  mise- 
rable, but,  happily,  he  knew  by  the  hour  that 
the  gay  capital  was  near  at  hand.  Presently 
the  sun  rose,  and  poured  its  bright,  red  rays, 
down  the  line  of  the  long,  avenue-like  road 
they  were  now  travelling.  It  was  a  new,  and, 
to  Arthur,  perfectly  a  foreign  landscape.  As 
he  lowered  one  of  the  windows  to  look  at  it, 
his  companion  of  the  day  before  opened  her 
twinkling  eyes,  wiped  the  perspiration  of  an 
apoplectic  slumber  from  her  face,  stretched 
herself,  sans  ceremonie,  and  began  to  speak  of  a 
very  delightful  dream  she  had  been  enjoying. 
By  the  time  this  relation  was  ended,  the  dili- 
gence emerged  upon  the  broad,  open  boulevards, 
•where  the  young  trees  were  already  putting 
forth  the  fresh,  green  leaves  of  an  unusually 
early  spring,  beneath  the  closed,  flat,  jalousied 
windows  of  the  tall  grey  houses  which  line 
this  charming  and  very  juatly-celebrated  way 
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—  the  place  par  excellence,  throughout  the  world, 
for  delicious  promenades,  and  elegant  and 
happy  idlers — the  great,  throbbing  artery, 
through  which  European  fashion  first  flows. 

In  the  evening,  Arthur,  having  found  himself 
a  temporary  lodging,  and  slept  a  few  hours, 
after  his  fatigues  of  travelling,  came  to  this 
renowned  scene  of  Parisian  gaiety.  He  en- 
tered a  large  cafe,  situated  at  the  corner  of  the 
J(ue  Richelieu,  and  sat  down  at  one  of  the 
little,  marble  tables,  among  the  crowd.  Next 
to  him,  playing  at  dominos  with  a  military 
officer,  whose  moustache  appeared  dispropor- 
tionately long  to  the  size  of  hia  entire  person, 
was  a  gentleman,  seemingly  of  about  sixty 
years  of  age.  He  was  much  above  the  ordi- 
nary height  and  bulk  of  his  countrymen,  with 
a  noble,  open,  almost  English  cast  of  counte- 
nance, a  head  somewhat  bald,  his  remaining 
hair  fast  turning  grey,  eyes  singularly  blue  and 
soft  in  their  expression,  and  one  of  the  most 
good-humoured  smiles  ia  the  world. 
F  2 
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After  playing  a  few  games,  and  losing  all  of 
them,  the  officer  irritably  complained  of  the 
little  interest  which  he  took  in  the  childish 
amusement. 

"  Give  me  now,"  said  he,  "  a  game  of 
chess,  and  I  will  thank  you  for  it.  It  is,  too, 
a  becoming  game  for  soldiers — full  of  strategy, 
plan,  and  carefully  arranged  design.  It  tries 
the  mind,  the  nerves,  the  prudence,  the  courage 
of  the  player.  This,  on  the  contrary,  is  nothing, 
worse  than  nothing." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  returned  the  other,  "  I 
perfectly  acquiesce  in  what  you  say.  Let  us, 
then,  play  chess." 

A  board  was  lying  before  them,  the  waiter 
was  requested  to  bring  a  set  of  chessmen,  and 
the  two  commenced  playing.  Arthur,  who  re- 
garded himself  as  a  match  for  most  persons  at 
this  delightfully  scientific  game,  ventured  to 
watch  them,  after  apologizing  fordoing  so;  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that,  in  a  few 
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minutes,  they  were  all  three  deeply  absorbed 
in  the  moves. 

A  good  attack  had  been  defeated,  on  each 
side,  without  leaving  any  very  decided  advan- 
tage in  favour  of  either  of  the  players,  when  a 
subaltern  of  the  line  came  into  the  cafe,  and 
handing  the  Captain  a  note,  the  latter  made  his 
excuses  to  his  friend  for  quitting  him,  fastened 
on  his  sword,  and  went  away  in  considerable 
haste. 

Arthur,  who  felt  greatly  disappointed  at  this 
interruption,  summoned  to  his  aid  the  best 
phrases  of  his  French,  in  order  to  ask  permis- 
sion of  the  elderly  gentleman  to  be  allowed  to 
finish  the  game.  The  latter  was  evidently 
pleased  to  find  so  much  civility  and  freedom 
from  mauvalse  honte  in  an  Englishman,  and  he 
accordingly  accepted  the  challenge,  with  many 
thanks  and  complimentary  protestations  offered 
to  the  stranger. 

*'  The  move  is  yours,  sir,"  said  Arthur,  his 
countenance  brightening  with  pleasure,  in  anti- 
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cipation  of  the  encounter  upon  which  he  was 
entering. 

"  JBien,  Monsieur"  replied  the  Frenchman, 
more  than  ever  pleased  with  his  manner. 
"  You  are  an  antagonist  I  shall  like  to  play 
with  ;  your  heart  is  staked  upon  the  combat — 
a  lions!" 

After  battling,  in  profound  silence,  for  above 
half-an-hour,  the  two  players  found  themselves 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  admiring  lookers  on, 
who  were,  evidently,  also  adepts  in  the  art. 

"  The  young  Englishman  is  certainly  a  bril- 
liant tactician,"  said  one,  in  a  whisper. 

"  Monsieur  De  Malleville  will  be  obliged,  ere 
long,  to  give  in  to  him,"  remarked  another; 
"  and,  to  my  knowledge,  he  ia  about  the  ablest 
of  the  amateurs  among  us,  notwithstanding." 

So  they  continued  playing  for  some  con- 
siderable time  longer,  when  Arthur  brought  his 
pieces  to  bear  with  such  force  upon  his  adver- 
sary's ranks,  that  after  a  few  more  masterly 
moves,  the  complete  success  of  which  Philli- 
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dore  himself  might  have  envied  him,  he 
carried  off  the  powerfully-contested  prize  of 
victory,  by  giving  an  admirable  and  most  tri- 
umphant "  check-mate."  His  defeated  antago- 
nist extended  his  hand  to  him,  saying  that  he 
had  never,  in  his  life,  met  with  so  amiable  and 
deserving  a  conqueror,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
several  of  the  gentlemen,  who  had  been  stand- 
ing by,  were  pleased  to  pay  him  compliments 
scarcely  less  flattering. 

"May  I  inquire,"  said  Monsieur  de  Malle- 
ville,  "  to  what  part  of  the  city  Monsieur  is 
going  ?" 

"  Towards  the  Place  Du  Palais  Royal." 

"  That  is  fortunate ;  I,  too,  am  going  that 
way — may  I  be  permitted  the  pleasure  of  walk- 
ing 80  far  with  you  ?" 

Arthur,  of  course,  gladly  gave  his  consent  and 
they  walked  away  together. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  Frenchman  when  they 
had  turned  down  the  Rue  Richelieu  with  its 
long,  somewhat  gloomy  looking  line  of  lights 
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after  leavinsr  the  glare  of  the  cafe,  "  I  drea<J 
giving  you  cause  to  think  me  intrusive,  yet 
permit  rr.e  to  ask  you,  if  I  can  in  any  way 
further  either  your  pleasures  or  your  business 
in  Paris?  Do  you  happen  to  be  here  forstudy, 
affairs,  or  for  amusement,  like  the  great  majority 
of  your  countrymen  ?" 

"  I  am  here  to  pursue  my  studies  as  a  painter, 
monsieur,  and  I  will  frankly  reply  to  your 
great  kindness  by  saying,  that,  if  you  can  in- 
troduce me  to  any  of  the  eminent  artists  of  your 
capital,  you  will  have  served  me  most  essen- 
tially." 

"  The  very  thing,  of  all  others,  which  I  can 
do  the  most  easily  for  you.  If  you  will  be  at 
the  trouble  of  calling  upon  me  any  morning 
within  the  next  week,  before  twelve,  I  will 
furnish  you  with  three  or  four  letters  to  men  of 
great  distinction.  You  will  see,"  continued 
Be,  handing  Arthur  a  card,  "that  I  reside 
across  the  water,  near  the  Palais  Bourbon." 
The  speakers  had  here  reached  the  point  at 
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which  their  ways  diverged  ;  they  cordially  bade 
each  other  good  night  and  separated. 

How  widely  different  is  the  acting  of  vanity 
in  different  persons,  especially  how  different  as 
exemplified  in  the  opposite  conduct  of  nations. 
On  the  evening  after  the  contest,  above  described, 
a  vast  number  of  well-known  chess-playera 
assembled  at  the  Cafe,  on  the  Boulevards,  for 
the  purpose  of  judging  for  themselves  of  the 
highly  praised  play  of  the  young  Englishman 
but  he  did  not  make  his  appearance  among 
them. 

"  How  odd !" 

"  He  cannot  mean  to  stay  away.* 

"  It  is  not  as  though  he  had  played  well  and 
been  beaten.  No,  it  is  impossible  he  should 
not  come  !  He  is  waiting  until  he  thinks  we 
are  all  here,  that  he  may  the  better  show  his 
laurels.  Allans  Messieurs  !  the  young  man  is 
not  so  bete  as  to  miss  this  splendid  opportunity 
of  triumph,  et  surtout  quand  il  T  emporte  sur 
un  Franqais  /" 

F  5 
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"  It  must  be  that  he  does  not  choose  to  risk 
a  defeat  after  the  honors  of  last  night." 

Such  were  the  remarks  made  on  Arthur's 
absence,  not  one  of  which,  even  distantly,  ap- 
proached the  truth.  The  fact  wa?,  his  success 
had  covered  him  with  confusion  which  congra- 
tulations only  tended  to  aggravate,  and  to  have 
gone  back  to  the  cafe,  with  the  chance  of  see- 
ing those  who  had  witnessed  his  victory,  would 
have  appeared  to  him  the  most  impudent  piece 
of  egotism  in  the  world. 

It  is  this  secret,  strong  love  of  success  and 
praise,  in  almost  everything,  manifested  in  so  i 
contradictory  and  inconsistent  a  manner  that 
often  most  perplexes  Frenchmen.  An  English- 
man will  embark  all  he  has  to  obtain  fame  ;  his 
Time,  talents,  comforts,  property,  life  itself,  yet 
blush  when  he  is  called  upon  to  receive  his 
reward.  The  true  Englishman  likes  his 
[enemies  to  speak  their  threatenings  to  his  face 

and  his  friends  their  admiration  of  him  behind 

• — • ^      —  • — -, 

big  back.     That   makes  him  happy,  in  either 
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case.  Our  public  feasts,  where  so  much  fulsome 
lying  flattery  takes  place,  form  no  exception 
to  this  rule,  since  it  may  be  observed  that  this 
shyness   to  direct  praise  is  one  of    the   very 
strongest  causes  which  lead  to  that    wholesale 
traffic  in  exaggerated   compliments,  the  most 
obvious  effect  of  which  is  to  put  all  the  guests 
upon  the  same   easy  footing  of  equality.     A 
deserving  minister  or  a  great  general  is  invited 
to  dine  in  the  city  ;  his  health  is  drunk ;  and,  in 
order  to  spare  his  own  modesty,  he  immediately 
gets  up  and  bedaubs  the  Lord  Mayor,  or  some 
corpulent  alderman,  into  a  far  brighter  patriot 
or   hero  than  himself.     In   this   after   dinner 
commerce  it  is  not  merely  that  "  one  good  turn 
deserves  another,5'  but  one  good  word  is  sure  to 
obtain  fifty  better  words  in  return.    Ay  and  our 
"  fat  and  greasy  Citizens  "  appreciate  the  truth 
and  thrive  by  it.  Dinners  make  them  great,  in  a 
• Double  sense.  S.\ 

t~  Well,  Arthur  Maitland  did  not  go  to  the    , 
cafe,  but  went  to  deliver  the  letters  of  intro-    :  ;, 
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duction  he  had  brought  with  him  from  London; 
the  result  of  which  was,  that,  two  days  after- 
wards, he  entered  the  atelier  of  a  celebrated 
portrait  painter,  where  he  recommenced  the 
serious  and  earnest  study  of  his  art.  Into  the 
history  of  his  intellectual  progress,  however,  we 
shall  not  minutely  enter  at  present,  or  at  any 
future  period. 

Naturally,  he  soon  formed  several  acquaint- 
ances among  his  fellow-students,  which  tended 
rapidly  to  increase  his  knowledge  of  the  French 
language.  He  went  to  theatres,  balls,  and 
fetes,  attended  the  Lent  preachers,  at  Notre- 
Dame,  of  a  Sunday,  and  dined  daily  at  a  cheap 
restaurant,  where  he  met  with  all  sorts  and 
classes  of  people.  In  this  way,  the  conversa- 
tional idioms  of  the  country  became  familiar  to 
him,  his  ear  grew  accustomed  to  the  moat 
voluble  speakers,  his  own  accent  lost  its  stiffness, 
and  his  natural  and  easy  phraseology  was  fre- 
quently commended,  as  being  remarkable  for 
a  stranger* 
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While  Arthur  was  making  this  advance,  it 
happened  that  he  often  visited  another  atelier, 
belonging  to  one  of  the  most  celebrated  sculp- 
tors in  Paris.  The  premises  of  this  artist  were 
exceedingly  large,  and  generally  thronged  with 
pupils.  His  first  view  of  these  young  men, 
busily  occupied  with  their  labours,  struck  him 
as  highly  picturesque.  Somewhere  about  twenty 
of  them  were  at  work,  amid  blocks  of  shapeless 
marble,  models,  casts,  fragments  of  the  antique, 
and  pieces  of  their  own  creation,  in  the  various 
stages  of  commencement  or  completion ;  add  to 
which,  their  peculiarity  of  costume — their 
blouses,  their  fancifully  ornamented  caps,  open 
throats,  rich  slippers,  or  rent  boots,  as  the  case 
etood  with  their  exchequer  at  the  time ;  and, 
lastly,  the  varying  style  of  their  more  immedi- 
ate personalites,  some  of  them  wearing  rich 
beards  and  mustaches,  like  Polish  Jews,  souie 
with  pointed  beards,  a  la  Vandyck,  and  oriiers 
with  merely  a  small  tuft  of  hair  growing  from 
the  hollow  of  the  under  lip.  Others  again 
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wore  their  hair  in  flowing  curls,  or  heavy  masses, 
falling  upon  their  shoulders,  while  as  many 
adopted  that  peculiar  economy  of  clievelure, 
now  appropriated  to  la  jeune  France,  as  most 
akin  to  the  inmates  of  mad»houses  and  pri- 
sons. 

There  was  one,  in  particular,  amoug  this 
motley  herd  of  beings,  meriting  attention, 
whose  appearance  caught  the  eye  of  Arthur,  as 
soon  as  he  entered  the  atelier.  He  was  a 
young  man,  slightly,  even  frailly  built,  of 
about  five-and- twenty  years  of  age.  He  had 
dark  hair,  eyebrows,  and  lashes,  but  when  he 
raised  his  head,  he  revealed  a  pair  of  swim- 
ming blue  eyes,  that  would  have  been  femi- 
ninely soft  in  their  expression  but  for  the 
varying,  unsettled,  uneasy  light  that  shone  in 
them,  the  inflamed,  partially  blood-shot  cor- 
ners, and  a  certain  painful,  excited  twitching 
of  the  high,  pale,  narrow  brow,  above 
them.  He  was  one  of  those  who  had  adopted 
the  flowing  fashion  of  wearing  his  hair,  dis- 
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playing,  at  the  same  time,  the  mere  shadow  of 
a  dark  moustache,  and  an  "  imperial,"  or  tuft 
upon  his  chin.  He  wore  a  kind  of  close-bodied 
coat,  somewhat  long,  open  in  front,  above  the 
waist,  with  the  facings  and  collar  formed  of 
greatly  damaged  fur,  which  had,  however, 
evidently  once  been  costly.  The  slashed  wrist- 
bands of  this  garment  were  turned  back,  showing 
fastidiously  fine  linen  of  the  same  kind  which 
appeared,  negligently  arranged,  at  the  bosom. 
Like  many  of  his  brethren,  he  sported  a  tas- 
feeled  cap ;  his  hands  were  white  and  veined ; 
his  small  feet  thrust  into  handsome  slippers ; 
and,  when  employing  his  diligent  chisel,  his 
thin  lips  were  generally  held  slightly  apart, 
and  wreathed  with  a  sweet,  yet  melancholy, 
smile  of  ecstasy,  that  told  of  dreamy,  blissful 
thoughts,  unconnected  with,  and  uncompre- 
hended  by,  those  around  him. 

The  form  before  him  was,  indeed,  a  lovely 
one !  Not  a  Venus,  nor  either  of  the  graces, 
but  a  young  female  figure,  in  modern  evening 
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dress,  quietly  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  a  book 
in  her  hand,  bare  armed,  bare  necked,  and  one 
exquisite  little  foot  raised  upon  an  ottoman 
before  her.  Never  did  stone  speak  so  much  of 
pnssion  as  it  did  in  that  masterly  piece  of 
sculpture !  You  stood  still  before  it,  with  a 
feeling  of  its  being  possible  to  interrupt  the 
emotion  of  the  marble  figure.  The  soul  of  the 
fair  girl  seemed  to  be  under  the  power  of  some 
bright,  immortal,  spell  of  poetry,  and  her 
imagined  heart,  within  that  life-like,  thrilling, 
beautiful  bosom — appeared  throbbing,  at  the 
deep  interest  of  the  visionary  tale.  Look  at 
the  vital  expression  of  that  bent  brow,  those 
eoft,  pathetic  eyelids,  sweeter  than  the  leaves 
of  violets,  the  whole  outline  and  attitude  of 
that  fresh,  youthful,  speaking,  living  figure, 
and  say  if  the  artist  has  not  a  thing  to  love  and 
worship,  beneath  his  hands. 

The  author  of  this  charming  piece  of  art, 
whose  name  was  Leonardo  Morpsini,  was  the 
delight  and  pride  of  the  atelier.  He  had  been 
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two  years  engaged  in  the  work,  to  which  much 
yet  remained  to  be  done,  in  the  way  of  drapery, 
and  other  less  important  auxiliaries.  Indeed 
so  highly  was  the  statue  prized,  that  an  agree- 
ment was  voluntarily  come  to,  by  the  other 
students,  never  to  work  when  it  was  exposed, 
except  at  a  certain  safe  distance,  lest  any  acci- 
dent should  happen  to  it. 

But  it  was  not  merely  the  immense  artistic 
value  attached  to  the  piece,  in  the  atelier,  that 
gave  to  it  all  its  interest  there.  It  had  a 
history  of  the  passions  connected  with  it — in 
fact  it  was  the  highly  idealized  representation 
of  her  whose  real  charms  had  first,  once  and 
for  ever,  enthralled  the  deep  affections  of  the 
young  artist  — so  enthralled  him,  indeed,  that, 
to  all  who  watched  him,  it  seemed,  that  al- 
though his  love  had  evoked,  within  him,  a 
mighty  genius  for  one  grand  performance  in 
his  art,  he  would  never  succeed  in,  if  even  he 
attempted,  any  subsequent  one. 
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When  Arthur  had  somewhat  satisfied  his 
eyes  with  gazing  upon  this  beautiful  work,  he 
returned  to  where  his  friend  was  seated  who 
had  introduced  him  into  the  privacy  of  the 
atelier. 

"  Eh  bien,  mon  ami,  and  what  do  you  think 
of  our  dear,  charming  little  Mademoiselle  De 
Malleville  ?"  said  the  latter. 

**  Think  of  whom  ?  why  what  do  you 
mean  ?" 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Morosini's  fair  en- 
chantress?" 

"  Oh  he  is  a  glorious  fellow  to  have  put  forth 
such  a  conception  of  human  beauty  and  emo- 
tion, in  unyielding  marble  !  But  what  did  you 
mean  by  Mademoiselle  De  Malleville?" 

"  Why,  mon  cher,  that  image,  he  tries  to 
persuade  us  and  himself,  is  only  a  very  literal 
copy,hardly  doing  her  justice,  of  a  Mademoiselle 
De  Malleville  with  whom  he  has  been  long  in 
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love— Now  those  among  us,  who  have  stolen 
a  glance  at  her,  report  that  she  is  a  very  pretty 
girl,  and  no  more  ;  but  Morosini  has  created  a 
being  fit,  in  my  opinion,  to  mate  with  angels, 
and  reside  in  Paradise." 

**  Very  strange  !  is  De  Malleville  a  common 
name  in  Paris?" 

"  Yes  ;  but  why  do  you  enquire  ?" 

"  Because,  when  first  I  arrived  here,  I  met  a 
Monsieur  De  Malleville  at  a  cafe  on  the  Boule- 
vards." 

"  Do  you  know  where  he  resides  ?" 

"  I  think  it  was  somewhere  near  the  Palais 
Bourbon  ;  but  I  have  his  card  at  my  hotel." 

"  Well,  then,  Monsieur  Arthur,  I  have  to 
tell  you,  that  in  all  probability  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  uncle  of  the  veritable  Mademoiselle 
De  Malleville,  who,  I  know,  lives  somewhere 
thereabouts." 

Arthur  went  home,  looked  for  and  dis- 
covered the  identical  card  he  had  received  from 
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Monsieur  De  Malleville,  some  weeks  previously, 
and,  with  it  as  his  guide,  presented  himself,  next 
morning,  at  the  address  indicated  thereon,  at 
about  the  hour  formerly  mentioned  to  him  by 
the  hospitable  Frenchman. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


And  she  was  faire,  as  is  the  rose  in  Maie  : 

CHAUCER. 


MONSIEUR  DE  MALLEVILLE  was  at  home,  and 
received  the  young  foreigner  with  the  same 
marked  kindness  he  had  exhibited  towards  him 
on  their  first  meeting,  questioning  him  why  he 
had  so  long  delayed  visiting  him,  and  making 
fifty  other  inquiries  of  the  &aine  friendly 
character.  In  return,  Arthur  excused  his  seem- 
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ing  neglect  by  assuring  him  that  he  had  only 
deferred  his  call  until  such  time  as  he  hoped  to 
be  better  able  to  enjoy  his  society,  and  take  full 
advantage  of  his  promised  introductions,  by  a 
more  practical  acquaintance  with  the  French 
language. 

"  And  I  perceive,"  observed  the  Frenchman, 
"  that  in  that  respect,  at  least,  you  have  well 
employed  your  time — you  speak  with  wonder- 
ful facility.3' 

He  rang  a  small  hand  bell,  to  which  a 
shrivelled,  little  old  man-servant  answered. 

"  Oh,  Godefroi,  tell  Mademoiselle  to  come 
tome!" 

"  Which  of  them  ?"  replied  the  servant,  in 
a  tone  of  voice  that  showed,  at  once,  he  was  one 
of  those  old  favourites  belonging  to  many 
French  families,  that  grow  faithful  and  im- 
pudent by  long  servitude  and  petting. 

"  You  are  somewhat  stupid  this  morning, 
eh  ?"  said  the  master.  "  Do  as  I  bid  you  ;  you 
know,  well  enough,  which  I  mean." 
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"  That's  very  sure,"  retorted  the  old  man, 
turning  away  from  the  door,  and  glancing  at 
Arthur  with  a  comically  fierce  scowl  upon  his 
countenance — "  Parbleu,  I  knew  quite  well : 
c*est  la  belle,  Jest  Aurelie — toujours,  toujours 
Aurelie,  Is  he  not  mad  about  her?" 

But  before  his  soliloquy  was  ended,  the  petu- 
lant old  Gode~froi  was  wending  his  way  up  a 
narrow  staircase,  near  the  top  of  which  was 
situated  a  small,  neatly  furnished  and  decorated 
boudoir,  at  the  door  of  which  he  tapped. 

"  TV  ho  is  there?" 

«  Mai,  Godefroi." 

"  Well,  you  may  come  in — I  don't  mind 
you." 

As  the  servant  entered,  a  young  girl,  with  a 
singularly  animated  and  beautiful  face  and  a 
figure,  apparently,  of  exquisite  proportions,  was 
in  the  act  of  trying  on  a  costume  in  which  she 
was  soon  to  make  her  appearance,  at  a  fancy 
ball,  en  bergere,  after  the  fashion  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  who  once  played,  pour  passer  le 
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temps,  at  tending  mimic  flocks  amid  the  fairy 
lawns  of  the  Trianon,  at  Versailles.  She  had 
her  luxuriant  folds  of  glossy  black  hair  (not  the 
French  Queen,  but  Aurelie  De  Malleville,) 
arranged  in  character,  a  broad  brimmed  straw 
hat,  with  gay  ribbons,  set  upon  her  head,  short 
petticoats,  displaying  a  good  deal  of  her  hand- 
some legs,  and  her  crook  lying  by  her,  on  the 
table.  A  second  girl,  somewhat  older  than  her- 
self, evidently  a  sister,  was  assisting  her  to 
fasten  a  boddice,  that  seemed,  by  the  vain  ef- 
forts it  caused,  a  trifling  matter  too  small  for 
the  charming  wearer. 

u  Eh  bien>  Godefroi,  what  do  you  think  of 
me?" 

*'  Why,  I  think  you  are  the  handsomest  girl 
in  Paris." 

'*  ADI  I  equal  to  that  poor,  dear,  little  So- 
phie, who  used  to  wear  red  stockings,  somewhere 
near  the  Cote-d'or,  whom  you  formerly  fell  in 
love  with,  and  who  has  your  heart,  besides  her 
husband's,  to  this  very  day  ?" 
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*'  You  must  excuse  me,  mademoiselle,  but 
I  cannot,  after  all,  say  that  you  are,  though  you 
are  next  to  her,  in  my  opinion.  She  was 
taller  than  you,  and  rather  more  plump  like. 
Oh,"  added  the  little  old  man,  rubbing  his. 
hands,  inclining  his  head  slightly  on  one  side, 
and  raising  both  his  shoulders,  with  a  gush  of 
true  Frenchman-like  feeling,  *'  oh,  to  the  very 
brink  of  the  grave,  I  shall  remember  the 
charming  dimples  she  had  upon  her  cheeks  and 
elbows!  Mais  enfin? 

"  Come,  come,  Godefroi,  you  are  not  gallant 
— I  have  dimples  too.  Look  you,  one  on  each 
cheek;  and  for  my  elbows,  why  let  me  see." 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  mademoiselle !"  remarked 
the  ancient  dependent, "  yours  are  hardly  larger 
than  a  pin's  head,  while  half  a  franc  piece 
would  easily  lodge  in  those  of  my  pauvre 
Sophia." 

"  Ah,  you  are  exaggerating  her  charms 
now,"  said  Aurelie,  laughing;  "but  come, 

VOL.    II.  G 
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see  if  you  can  fasten  this  boddice  for  me ; 
Louise  is  a  bungler,  or  has  weak  fingers." 

The  servant  obeyed  the  order  given  him, 
having  first  examined  the  state  of  his  hands, 
and  wiped  them  carefully  upon  his  white  apron. 
When  he  had  completed  the  last  hook,  he 
passed  his  palms  over  the  elastic,  beautiful 
waist,  exclaiming,  with  a  fervent  sigh,  and  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders — 

"  Oh,  days  of  my  youth,  quelk  belle  taille! 
I  don't  quite  recollect  if  Sophie's  was  ae  fine/' 

rt  Thank  you,  Godefroi — I  know  that  says 
much  for  the  perfection  of  my  figure." 

"  Now  then,"  said  the  old  man,  "  make 
haste  down, — your  uncle  wants  to  see  you, 
mademoiselle.  Hark !  he's  ringing  his  bell 
again.  Quick,  quick,  or  he  will  get  angry 
with  both  of  us." 

Aurelie,  seizing  her  shepherdess's  crook,  ran 
from  the  room  and  down  the  stairs,  with  the 
lightness  of  a  sylph. 
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"Mademoiselle,  mademoiselle,  stay,  stay!" 
exclaimed  Godefroi,  with  an  appearance  of 
great  alarm  in  his  countenance,  "  1  had  for- 
gotten—there is  a  young  foreigner,  quite  a 
stranger,  in  the  cabinet  with  monsieur."  But 
his  voice  was  not  heard. 

"  Ob,  ciel"  he  continued,  "  what  have  I 
done !  And  she  will  be  so  angry !  I  would 
not  care  for  master,  a  bit,  though  he  scolded 
me  ever  so,  but  to  call  blushes  to  her  face. 
Mademoiselle  Louise,  shall  I  not  deserve  the 
guillotine  !  What  shall  I  do  ?  You  know  how 
much  I  love  you  both." 

"  You  must  hasten  down,  and  explain, 
Godefroi,"  said  Louise,  going  to  the  top  of  the 
stairs  to  listen.  "  It  will,  indeed,  be  most  awk- 
ward for  poor  Aurelie ;  but  never  mind,  hasten 
to  help  her  out  of  the  situation  into  whish  you 
have,  by  your  forgetfulness,  thrown  her." 

We  trust  that  the  experienced  reader  will 
be  able,  without  much  assistance  from  us, 

easily  to  comprehend  the  extreme  embarrass- 
G  2 
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into  which  all  the  parties  were  cast,  when 
Aurelie,  in  her  fanciful  attire,  and  unconscious 
that  any  one  besides  her  uncle  was  there, 
tripped  gaily  into  the  room  where  Arthur 
Maitland  and  Monsieur  De  Malleville  were  sit- 
ting, in  conversation. 

"  My  dear  Aurelie,  what  does  this  freak 
mean  ?  Monsieur  Maitland,  I  crave  your 
pardon  for  her  ;  there  must  be  some  mistake 
here." 

Arthur  rose,  with  every  fibre  of  his  frame 
tingling  with  a  mixed  sensation  of  confusion, 
at  the  position,  and  admiration  of  the  girl's 
exceeding  loveliness.  He  wished  to  say  some- 
thing gallant  and  assuring,  proper  on  such  an 
occasion,  but  his  French  seemed,  suddenly,  to 
have  deserted  him,  and  all  he  could  force  from 
his  lips  were  the  words,  in  English — 

"  I  beg,  sir,  the  young  lady  will  not  feel 
uncomfortable  ;  (a  very  odd  request  for  a  young 
man  to  make  who  was  taken  BO  much  aback 
himself,  as  a  mere  spectator)  I  quite  under- 
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stand  how  the  case  stands,  and  that  my  presence 
here  was  not  expected." 

Like  lightning,  the  thought  flashed  across 
Aurelie's  mind  that  the  stranger  did  not  under- 
stand her  language,  and  she  exclaimed — her 
beautiful  eyes  making  their  appeal,  also,  to 
the  puzzled  countenance  of  her  uncle — 

"  Oh,  my  dear  uncle,  how  ashamed  1  feel! 
What  will  he  think !  It  is  that  silly  old  man, 
Godefroi,  who  has  led  me  into  this,  Comme  il 
esl  bete  I  Will  you  explain  it  to  monsieur,  and 
make  the  best  of  it,  when  I  am  gone  ?  Mon 
Dieu,  I  know  how  particular  these  English 
are !"  and  with  this  the  fair  culprit  was  on  the 
point  of  leaving  the  room. 

*'  Nay,  my  child,  it  is  done  now/'  said  Mon- 
sieur De  Malleville,  "  and  cannot  be  helped  ; 
I  think,  monsieur  will  excuse  the  little  mistake 
that  has  been  made.  Let  me  introduce  him 
to  you.  Monsieur  Maitland,  this  is  my  niece, 
Aurelie  De  Malleville.  She  is  going,  to-morrow 
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evening,  to  a  fancy  ball,  and  ran  here  to  shavr 
me  her  costume,  not  being  forewarned  that  I 
had  you  with  me  at  the  moment." 

**  So  far  from  Mademoiselle  De  Malleville'a 
unintentional  exposure  of  her  charming  dress 
requiring  any  excuse,  monsieur,  it  is  I  who 
have  to  thank  a  happy  accident  for  seeing  her 
at  a  moment  when  ehe  possesses  so  many  at- 
tractions for  the  eye  of  an  artist,"  replied 
Arthur,  bowing  to  Aurelie,  the  warm  blush 
upon  whose  brilliant  cheek  more  than  repaid 
the  well  expressed  compliment. 

Godefroi  here  made  his  appearance  at  the 
door,  and  began  making  a  thousand  apologies. 
He  was  afflicted,  lacerated  to  the  heart,  morti- 
fied beyond  expression,  worthy  of  the  guillotine, 
and  a  dozen  other  terrible  deaths,  for  allowing 
mademoiselle,  thus,  to  expose  sa  belle  personne  to 
Monsieur's  gaze. 

But  while  the  old  man  was  wounding  him- 
self to  the  quick,  with  these  self  reproaches, 
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Arthur  was  thanking  him,  in  his  heart,  for 
this  favored  glimpse  of  a  being  whom  he  con- 
sidered the  most  lovely  he  had  ever  seen  in  his 
life. 

"  Well,  well,  well,  my  old  friend,"  said 
Monsieur  de  Malleville,  cutting  short  Godefroi's 
string  of  exclamations,  "  be  off  about  your 
work,  if  you  have  any  to  do.  I  dare  say 
Mademoiselle  will  spare  your  life,  and  enable 
you  to  commit  more  blunders,  before  you 
die." 

"  Never,  never  again  I  If  I  ever  again 
betray  her,  I'll  jump  into  the  Seine  and  drown 
myself!" 

Aurelie  thanked  the  young  Englishman  for 
his  complaisant  forgiveness  of  her,  blushed 
again — all  over  her  cheeks,  neck  and  brow 
— courtesied  and  left  the  apartment. 

*'  If  only  one  French  lady  out  of  every 
thousand  has  the  taste  in  dress  which  Made- 
moiselle de  Malleville  possesses,"  remarked 
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Arthur,  "  I  can  easily  understand  how  it  is  that 
ray  countrywomen  are  obliged  to  borrow  their 
fashions  from  this  country." 

"  You  are  flattering,  Monsieur,  and  would 
soon  make  my  niece  vain :  but,  believe  me, 
she  will  be  excelled  by  dozens  in  the  room 
to-morrow  evening.  By-the-bye,  such  a 
ball  would  be  a  novelty  to  you  perhaps ; 
and  if  so,  will  you  accompany  us?  I  can 
manage  an  introduction  for  you  very 
easily." 

Arthur  at  once  gladly  accepted  the  invitation. 

"  And  now,"  said  Monsieur  de  Malleville, 
"  that  we  have  arranged  that,  let  me  present 
you  with  the  letters  I  promised,  on  the  first 
night  of  our  meeting." 

After  mentioning  the  names  of  the  persons  to 
whom  the  first  two  or  three  were  addre.-sed,  he 
added  "  but  here  is  one  to  a  very  singular,  at 
the  game  time  the  most  able  sculptor  in  Paris. 
His  name  is  Morosini,  and  he  is  now  engaged,  as 
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indeed  he  has  been  for  the  last  two  years  past, 
upon  a  figure  in  marble,  the  idea  of  which,  he 
is  kind  enough  to  say,  was  inspired  in  him  by 
the  mediocre  charms  of  my  niece  to  whom  you 
have  just  been  so  oddly  introduced." 

"  I  have  seen  the  inimitable  figure,"  said 
Arthur. 

"  And  what  is  your  opinion,  as  to  the  resem- 
blance of  it  to  the  supposed  original  ?" 

"  Why,  monsieur,  Signer  Moroeini  has 
greatly  idealized  his  work  and  thereby,  perhaps, 
lost  much  of  the  truth  of  the  resemblance 
which  he  doubtless  intended  to  preserve,  yet  I 
cannot  help  saying,  that,  in  my  opinion,  your 
niece  is  worthy  to  have  inspired  the  con- 
ception of  a  figure  in  every  way  so  divinely 
lovely." 

"  Mais  Monsieur,  it  is  impossible  that  you 
can  be  an  Englishman ;  you  speak  as  warmly  as 
our  own  jeunes  gens  and  your  French  is  admir- 
able. My  niece  seems  to  me  to  preside  over 

eloquence,  as  well  as  over  sculpture." 
G  5 
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Arthur  joined  Monsieur  de  Malleville  in  the 
laugh  at  his  own  enthusiasm,  and  soon  after  wards 
took  his  leave,  promising  to  come  in  time,  on  the 
following  evening,  to  accompany  them  to  the 
ball. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


;  this  mil  not  move, 


This  cannot  take  her ; 
If  of  herself  she  will  not  love, 
Nothing  can  make  her. 

Percys  Reliques. 

Macb. — If  I  stand  here,  I  saw  him. 

Macbeth. 


WE  left  Louise,  in  the  last  chapter,  standing 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  anxious,  beyond 
measure,  to  know  how  her  sister  would  veil 
her  embarrassment  when  she  unexpectedly  found 
herself,  dressed  as  she  was,  brought  suddenly 
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into  the  presence  of  a  stranger;  and  the  first 
question  which  she  put  to  Aurelie  when  the 
latter  returned  to  the  Boudoir,  her  bosom  still 
heaving  with  the  flutter  of  excitement  and  her 
cheeks  yet  warm  with  the  slowly  subsiding 
evidence  of  alarmed  modesty,  was  "  well,  how 
have  you  escaped  from  your  absurd  situation  ?" 

But  before  the  question  was  answered 
Godefroi  made  his  appearance,  and  falling  on  his 
knees  with  comically  feigned  sentiment  and  some 
real  feeling,  exclaimed,  laying  his  hands,  placed 
one  on  the  other,  upon  his  heart  and  looking 
up  in  the  girl's  face  : — 

"  Mademoiselle,  how  do  ydu  wish  me  to  die 
for.  my  offence  ?  only  say  the  word  and  I  am  a 
dead  man  directly.  What  is  death  compared 
with  your  anger  against  me  ?  An  individual 
so  base,  so  infume,  so  negligent  deThonneur  d'une 
dame,  as  I  should  look  upon  life  as  no  longer 
supportable.  Mais,  enfin.  Mademoiselle,  perhaps 
considering  that,  after  all,  Monsieur  est  bienjoli 
gargon  you  will  not  wish  me  to " 
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"  To  die,  as  I  should  have  insisted  upon  your 
doing,  if  he  had  been  less  handsome  and 
polite." 

fi 

Exactly,  mademoiselle;  in  that  case  nothing 
should  have  prevented  me  from  having  the 
satisfaction  of  ending  my  worthless  days  in 
the  waters  of  our  beautiful  Seine.  I  do  not, 
you  know,  fear  dying  at  all,  but  ray  soul  shrinks 
at  the  thought  of  mistaking  thft  circumstances 
that  would  justify  my  performing  that  great 
and  happy  duty." 

"  Well,  I  forgive  you,"  said  Aurelie,  who 
had  had  enough,  for  the  present,  of  the  old 
servant's  grotesque  repentance.  "  Go,  but  re- 
member you  owe  your  pardon  to  the  handsome 
face  of  monsieur,  aud  therefore,  the  least  you 
can  do  will  be,  in  future,  to  be  very  attentive 
to  him  whenever  he  comes  to  see  my  uncle." 

Godefroi  promised  faithfully  that,  in  spite  of 
his  being  an  Englishman,  yet  in  obedience  to 
the  command  of  mademoiselle,  he  would  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  lavishing  all  the 
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civilities    of    the    French  nation    upon    the 
stranger,  and  then  left  the  room. 

As  soon  as  the  door  closed,  Aureiie  ex- 
claimed, as  she  threw  herself  upon  a  low  chair, 
crossing  her  white  arms  and  pretty  feet — 

"  My  uncle  was  quite  right,  the  other  day, 
in  his  description  of  this  young  man.  He 
is  absolutely  beautiful,  Louise.  Such  steady, 
soft  eyes,  they  show  one,  at  a  glance,  an  eternity 
of  love.  A  forehead  that  appeared  to  me, 
though  I  did  but  see  it  for  a  single  moment, 
all  light  and  thought  ;  and  smiling  lips,  ma 
ckere,  that  seemed  silently  whispering  a  tale 
that  I  can  only  fully  recollect  in  some  delicious 
drea'm.  Oh  !  above  all  things  I  should  like  to 
marry  an  Englishman.  How  happy  1  am  that 
I  am  not  engaged  to  a  little  ugly  Captain  of 
Artillery,  like  you,  Louise." 

"  Nay,  but  you  are  engaged,  Aureiie ;  re- 
member your  promise  given  to  Morosini,  that, 
if  he  made  himself  the  first  sculptor  in  Paris, 
you  would  then  marry  him." 
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"  That's  true  ;  but  when  I  said  so  I  never 
once  thought  he  would  succeed  in  such  a  task, 
and  therefore  surely  you  would  not  counsel 
me  to  make  myself  the  victim  of  his  powerful 
genius  !  1  wish,  now,  that  J  had  asked  him  to 
jump  from  the  tower  of  Notre  Dame." 

"  He  would  have  taken  the  leap." 

"  So  much  the  better;  I  should  have 
applauded  his  devotion,  and  been  free.  But 
so  I  will  now." 

"  There  is  another  difficulty  you  may  meet 
with,  Aurelie.  Every  Englishman  leaves  hia 
melancholy  country  bearing  with  him  some 
kind  of  love  pledge,  bestowed  on  him  before 
quitting  his  home  :  a  broken:- ring,  a  lock  of 
hair,  or  a  worn-out,  soiled  letter,  carried  in 
his  pocket  book,  to  protect  him  from  foreign 
charms." 

"  Delightful !  a  heart  so  guarded  is  worth 
any  trouble  to  gain  it,  and  the  capture  of  such 
trophies  as  you  allude  to  I  should  be  doubly 
proud  of.  It  would  be  akin  to  the  pleasure  of 
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some  victorious  general  pillaging  the'  very 
temples  of  a  conquered  country,  and  carrying 
off  the  idols." 

"  But,  lastly,  if  he  is  a  genuine  Englishman, 
he  will  despise  you  for  your  infidelity  to  poor 
Morosini. ' 

•'  Nonsense,  Louise,  like  all  other  men,  no 
matter  of  what  country,  he  will  discover  plenty 
of  excuses  of  favor  of  the  woman  who  is  false 
for  him:' 

Here  a  tap  \vasheardat  the  door,  and  old 
Godefroi,  announced  that  Signior  Morosini 
uished  to  see  Mademoiselle  Aurelie,  for  a  few 
minutes.  He  was  directed  to  let  him  come  uj>. 

"  Now  then  for  it,"  said  Aurelie,  "  I  am  just 
in  the  very  humour  to  propose  a  leap  from  the 
tower  of  Notre  Dame  after  all,  and  I  really 
believe  I  shall  too." 

Morosini  entered,  and  Louise,  who  always 
gave  him  all  the  opportunities  to  be  with  her 
sister  which  she  could  contrive  for  him, 
quitted  the  apartment. 
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"  Good  morning,  Signior  Morosini;  you  look 
surprised  to  find  me  already  dressed  for  to- 
morrow's ball." 

"  NOJ  mademoiselle,  you  are  mistaken,  it  is 
a  deeper  feeling  than  surprise  which  you  see 
upon  my  face.  I  am  admiring  the  most  beau- 
tiful woman  in  France." 

"  Thank  you,  Signior,  that  is  an  uncom- 
monly pretty  compliment  ;  but  remember  I 
detest  deep  feeling,  except  dans  la  tragedie, 
and  Corneille  and  Racine  are  somewhat  out 
of  fashion,  in  the  present  day.  I  like  the 
love  of  our  modern  comedies  best,  and  that  of 
the  Vaudeville  is  perfection,  in  my  opinion." 

Aurelie,  you  misinterpret  your  generous, 
noble,  nature.  This  raillery  is  but  the  foolish 
custom  of  your  nation,  not  the  utterance  of 
your  own  heart.  You  can  really,  passionately, 
deeply,  love  ;  I  see  it  in  the  vivid  lightning 
glances  of  your  eye,  I  hear  it  in  the  thrilling 
tones  of  your  voice.  "  Oh !  cease  this 
mockery ;  you  are  not  made  for  coquetting  ;  I 
would,  that  you  would  let  yourself  appear 
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as  you  really  are — would  that  you  felt  as  I 
feel." 

"  Mon  Dieu,  I  would  not  be  BO  wretched  for 
the  world." 

"  This  levity,  Aurelie,   will   drive  me  mad." 

"  That's  exactly  it,  mon  pavvre  ami,  that's 
what  your  deep  feelings  always  lead  to — to  mad- 
ness, suicide  or  murder.  Signer  Morosini,  I 
am  sure  that  I  should  never  do  to  be  your  wife. 
I  am  not  half  romantic  enough  for  you.  You 
give  me  credit  for  great  feeling,  but  you  are 
quite  wrong  in  your  opinion  of  me,  Shall  I  tell 
you  why  I  believe  it  ?" 

"  Do  so." 

"  Because  here  have  you  been  making  love 
to  me  furiously  for  the  last  three  years,  dis- 
covering in  me  hidden  mines  of  passion  that 
I  knew  not  of;  idealizing  and  immortalizing 
me  in  marble,  making  poetry,  and  all  the  rest, 
and  yet  1  certainly  do  not  feel  half  grateful 
enough  to  you  for  your  devotion  and 
pains." 

"  You  cannot  love  me,  Aurelie?" 
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"  Parolle  d'honneur,  I  fear  I  never  can. " 

"  Do  not  say  so,"  entreated  the  Italian, 
falling  on  his  knees  at  the  girl's  feet,  with  the 
wild  earnestness  of  a  child  pleading  to  be 
spared  a  threatened  punishment,  "  do  not  say 
so,  or  at  any  rate  yet.  For  months  I  have 
been  living  on  your  promise.  Oh,  deprive  me 
not  of  my  only  strength,  my  sole  hope  in  life  1 
You  said  that  if  I  became — " 

"  I  know  I  did ;  I  thought  that  if  you  could 
succeed  in  becoming  the  first  sculptor  in  Paris, 
1  might  also  hope  to  be  able  to  bring  myself 
to  fall  in  love  with  you  ;  but  alas,  your  genios 
has  triumphed,  while  mine  has  hitherto  failed. 
Is  it  my  fault  ?" 

"  But  you  will  try  again,  dearest  Aurelie  ? 
you  will  give  me  more  time  to  win  a  title  to 
your  affection  ?  If  I  take  not,  alone,  Paris  but 
the  world  as  my  competitor,  and  still  come  off 
victorious  against  it,  will  you  then  think  me 
worthy  of  you?" 

Alas,  for  poor  Morosini,  vain  as  women  are, 
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they  are  not  always  to  be  won  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  highest  fame,  though  that 
\vill  sometimes  go  a  great  way  with  them. 
There  is  no  necessary  connection,  in  a  wo- 
man's eyes,  between  celebrity  and  being  an 
agreeable  lover.  There  are  no  recognised 
crowns  for  even  martyrdom,  in  the  courts  of 
Love.  For  the  title  of  "my  lady,"  "the 
Countess,"  or  "  the  Duchess,"  many  a  bitter, 
nauseous  husband  has  been  greedily  gulped 
down ;  but  how  few  must  be  the  number  of 
the  noble  women  who  have  delighted  in  the 
ambition  of  casting  all  their  endearing  graces 
and  spirit  sustaining  affections  into  the  penury 
haunted  dwellings  of  the  courageous  strugglers 
for  mere  fame. 

Regaining  his  feet,  and  speaking  with  more 
manly  steadiness  and  meaning  than  he  had 
done,  the  young  artist  took  Aurelie's  white, 
soft  hand  in  his,  and  said :  — 

"  Aurelie,  if  I  am  disagreeable  to  you,  and 
no  external  circumstances  can  make  up,  in  your 
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regard,  for  what  I  otherwise  lack,  I  am  ready 
*o  return  you  your  promise,  and  never  aiter~ 
wards  will  we  meet  again.  But  if  you  dread  my 
present  poverty,  my  insignificance  and  obscu- 
rity, I  beseech  you  to  give  me  time  to  re- 
move these  obstacles." 

This  speech,  in  a  moment,  changed  the  en- 
tire manner  of  the  French  girl ;  it  went  deeper 
than  all  the  Italian's  former  tears  and  kneel- 
ings,  vows*  and  prayers  had  done,  and  she 
replied : — 

"  Signer  Morosini,  ^although  I  fear  I  have 
but  small  capacity  for  loving,  at  least  in  your 
serious,  romantic  way,  I  am  neither  base  nor 
,  ignoble,  believe  me.  I  honour  your  poverty, 
I  admire  your  genius,  and  at  this  moment  your 
words  have  made  me  feel  that  I  wish,  with  all 
my  heart,  I  felt  for  you  a  love  that  would  war- 
rant me  in  consenting  to  share  with  you  your 
honourable  and  glorious  struggles." 

"  Dear,  generous,  Aurelie !"  exclaimed  the 
Italian,  into  whose  heart  these  words  carried 
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a  new  hope,  "  you  are  thinking  only  whether, 
as  my  wife,  you  could  increase  my  happiness. 
Oh,  doubt  it  not,  with  you  near  me,  earth 
will  be  a  heaven,  and  labour  become  an 
ecstasy." 

"  You  are  obstinate,  in  making  me  appear 
a  much  finer  creature  than  I  am  Morosini," 
replied  the  girl,  with  something  of  her  former 
manner.  "  I  am  not  so  disinterested  as  you 
fancy ;  I  was  also  wishing  for  some  warrant 
for  my  own  happiness,  besides  the  mere  plea- 
sure of  becoming  a  voluntary  sacrifice  upon 
the  altar  of  a  very  noble  genius." 

"  Oh,  Aurelie,  dear  Aurelie;  you  do  not  then 
after  all  dislike  me?" 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  God  bless  you,  thank  you  !     May  I " 

'  Yes,  if  a  single  ki'ss  will  convince  you  of 
what  I  say,  and  make  you  happier,  take  it,  by 
all  means.''' 

And  the  artist  snatched  a  kiss  from  her  warm, 
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glowing,  beautiful  cheek  with  a  romantic  appe- 
tite that  made  Aurelie  laugh. 

"  You  will  love  me  yet,  Aurelie,  I  know  it, 
I  am  sure  you  will." 

"  That  I  do  not  believe ;  you  are  given  to 
exaggeration  of  all  kinds.  Mais  enfin  nous  ver- 
rons.  Au  revoir!" 

And  Morosini  left  her. 

"  Poor  fellow,  you  have  sent  him  away  in 
despair,"  said  Louise,  who  now  returned  to 
the  boudoir ;  "  he  rushed  by  me,  on  the  stairs, 
without  speaking  a  word.  It  is  abominably 
cruel  of  you/' 

"  What  to  refuse  to  marry  a  man  whom  I 
cannot  love  ?" 

*'  You  might  learn  to  love  him,  if  you  tried. 
How  have  I  done  ?  and  you  know  that  I  could 
not  endure  the  sight,  even,  of  my  petit  Capi- 
taine  when  first  my  uncle  told  me  to  receive  his 
visits." 

'*  My  dear  Louise,  you  have  not  a  heart  for 
the  higher  branches  of  love,  and  the  alphabet, 
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is  soon  learnt.     There  is  no  forcing  oneself  to 
love,  that  I  am  sure." 

"  Not  in  other  countries  perhaps,  but  it  is 
easily  done  in  France." 

"  No,  no,  Mademoiselle  Louise,"  interposed 
old  Godefroi,  who  had  overheard  the  last  few 
remarks  as  he  entered  the  room,  "  it  is  some- 
times quite  impossible,  even   in  France,  that  I 
know,  or  otherwise  I  should  never  be  the  cross 
old  fellow  that  I  am  at  present,  serving  Mon- 
sieur^De  Malleville  here  in  Paris,  at  my  time  of 
life,  instead  of  living  at  my  ease,  amid  a  family 
of  children,  upon   a  little  farm  in  the  country, 
with  ma  pauvre  petit  Sophie   beside  me  as  my 
wife.     But  the  fact  was,  young  ladies,  (and  I 
like  to  be  teaching  you  a  little,)  that,  do  all  she 
could,  she  could  never  love  me.     Be   kind   she 
would,  and   even   let  me  kiss  her  she  would, 
sans  ceremonie ;    but,  I  repeat,  that   she  never 
could  fall  in  love  with  me,  do  all  that  I  would 
to  make  her.     Indeed,  the  more  I  talked   the 
firmer  she  appeared  to  stand,  and  would  listen 
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to  it  all,  and  look  me  in  the  face,  without  moving 
so  much  as  a  muscle.  Until,  at  last,  one  day 
when  I  had  been  repeating  to  her,  thus,  all 
my  vows  and  oaths,  which  I  knew  like  the  A. 
B.  C.,  she  told  me  she  could  not  go  on  uselessly 
trying  to  love  me  any  longer,  and  asked  me, 
therefore,  if  I  would  come  and  dance  at  her 
wedding  the  following  week." 

"But  what  was  her  reason  for  not  loving 
you?"  asked  Louise. 

"  Parbleu  I  she  knew  none." 

"  Was  the  man  she  afterwards  married  better 
looking  than  you  ?" 

"  Mon  Dieu,  non  Mademoiselle !  one  would 
think  you  might  believe  the  contrary  without 
asking  the  question.  Monsieur  was  exceedingly 
ugly,  and  I  was  always  accounted  joli  garden 
in  my  country." 

*'  Did  you  part  from  Sophie  in  anger,  Gode- 
froi  ?"  demanded  Aurelie,  who  loved  to  draw 
the  old  man  out,  in  conversation,  about  his  early 
and  only  amour  in  life. 

VOL.    II.  H 
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"  In  anger,  Mademoiselle !  why  should  I  ? 
She  did  her  very  best  to  love  me  but  could  not, 
and  was  I  to  be  angry  with  her  for  that  ?" 

"  And  when  you  now,  sometimes,  go  down  to 
the  country  and  see  her  again  how  do  you 
meet  ?" 

"  Well,  what  simple  questions !  But  nVm- 
porte,  I'll  tell  you  nevertheless.  First,  then,  I 
kisa  her  husband,  then  the  nine  children,  and 
then  I  kiss  Sophie  about  once  for  each  of  them 
round,  and  two  for  myself,  making  a  dozen,  you 
see,  in  all  for  her  share." 

"  But,  what  does  her  husband  say  to  that  ?" 

"What  is  there  to  be  said?  Sophie  is  not 
jealous  at  my  kissing  him  first,  and  then  he 
cannot  complain  of  my  kissing  her  afterwards ; 
is  it  not  so?  Du  reste,  we  are  old  friends,  and 
I  had  kissed  Sophie  long  before  ever  he  knew 
her.  Besides  which,  Monsieur  is  extrGmement 
poli." 

A  bell,  down  stairs,  rang,  and  Godefroi  went 
off  in  haste  to  anewer  the  summons. 
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While  this  conversation  had  been  taking 
place,  Arthur  Maitland  had  returned  to  hia 
hotel,  where  he  found  the  following  letter  lying 
on  the  table  for  him.  It  bore  the  English  post 
mark,  which  not  a  little  increased  his  impatience 
in  opening  it.  It  ran  thus : 


"  MY  DEAR  ARTHUR, 

*'  For  a  long  time  I  have  been 
promising  myself  that  I  would  write  to  you, 
but  really  so  much  of  interest  and  importance 
has  been  going  on  here,  among  us,  that  I  have 
not  found  time  to  indulge  myself  in  doing  so. 
In  the  first  place,  my  dear  fellow,  I  must  tell 
you,  that,  since  your  departure,  the  man  whom 
we  both  disliked  so  much  has  turned  out  a 
trump — Indeed  Barrow  is  the  very  greatest 
puzzle  I  have  ever  met  with  in  my  life.  Ned 
"U  ildruan  got  into  trouble  respecting  his 
smuggling  transactions,  and  a  heavy  bill  falling 
due  when  he  bad  no  means  of  meeting  it,  the 

H  2 
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family  would  have  been  ruined  but  for  Barrow, 
who  came  forward  and,  devilish  handsomely, 
paid  the  sum.  This  act,  I  am  sure,  will  gain 
him  forgiveness  with  you  as  it  did  immediately 
with  me,  although  I,  too,  had  something  to  par- 
don him;  for  sneering,  before'the  magistrates,  at 
what  he  called  my  cowardice  in  the  scene  at 
Crazy  Kate's,  last  Christmas.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  I  ever  had  either  my  word 
or  my  courage  called  in  question.  I  really 
believe,  my  dear  fellow,  from  all  I  have 
heard  since  you  left  us,  that  your  unfortunate 
quarrel  with  him  arose  from  no  bad  intentions 
on  his  part  towards  you.  There  is  something 
still  to  be  explained  regarding  that  matter  that 
I  will  not  venture  to  put.  in  black  and  white 
and  entrust  to  the  keeping  of  a  foreign  letter, 
like  the  present ;  but  you  shall  know  all  when 
we  meet  again  :  and  if  you  do  not  soon  return 
I  may  even  visit  Paris  to  have  a  chat  with  you 
on  the  subject.  Mary  Wildman  has  entirely 
changed  her  opinion  of  him.  By  the  bye,  I 
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have  found  out  all  about  the  nature  of  your 
misunderstanding  with  poor  Mary,  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  having  made  her  feel  ashamed 
already  of  her  part  of  the  affair,  I  am  fully 
commissioned,  (this,  reader,  was  an  untruth 
however)  to  try  and  bring  you  into  the  same 
state  of  mind.  Indeed  I  have  promised,  dear 
Arthur,  (this  was  another  invention)  to  present 
Mary  with  a  letter  from  you  within  the  next 
fortnight,  in  which  you  are  frankly  to  offer  her 
terms  of  peace,  upon  the  mutual  understanding 
that  you  have  both  been  wrong  and  are  both  of 
you  equally  sorry.  Need  I  say  that  I  am  sure 
you  will  oblige  your  old  friend  Frankum  by 
forwarding  him,  under  cover,  such  a  letter  sm 
early  as  possible  ? 

"  I  must  now  tell  you,  hastily,  a  little  bit  of 
our  news.  The  steeple  chase  between  Mr.  De 
Lisle  and  myself  came  off  at  the  beginning  of 
last  month.  Poor  fellow,  he  got  his  leg  broken 
in  taking  the  last  leap,  and  I  was  consequently 
the  winner  of  the  race.  His  aunt,  Lady 
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Lynden  has  been  staying  with  him,  at  the  Hall, 
ever  since.  She's  a  magnificent  woman,  and  I 
think  I  am  one  of  the  few  to  whom  her  lady- 
ship has  taken  a  fancy  among  us.  She  snubs  old 
Fallow  like  the  devil,  on  the  contrary.  This 
has  somewhat  altered  matters  between  myself 
and  Julia  Grimshaw,  who,  seeing  that  her 
chances  of  leading  De  Lisle  captive  are  fast 
vanishing  away  in  the  presence  of  the  Countess 
and  that  the  latter  honors  me  with  a  large 
share  of  her  attention,  begins,  I  fancy,  to  sigh 
more  for  your  humble  servant.  I  got  myself 
into  some  favor  with  Mrs.  Grimshaw,  too,  not 
long  after  you  quitted  Devonshire,  by  defending 
her  from  a  charge  of  elopement  when  everybody 
else  turned  their  backs  upon  her.  It  is  a  long 
story  and  I  will  not  tell  it  you  now,  but  it 
took  place  on  the  evening  of  a  large  party 
which  she  gave  in  honor  of  Mr.  De  Lisle,  with 
whom,  owing  to  the  adoption  by  her  of  quite 
a  new  London  fashion,  which  caused  her  to  be 
absent  from  the  party  for  some  hours,  she  was 
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reported  publicly,  in  her  own  rooms,  to  have  run 
off;  and  the  poor  old  major  and  the  girls  for  a 
time  believed  the  tale.  Oh  !  it  was  capital  fun, 
my  boy ! 

"  I  hear  that  a  general  election  is  expected 
soon,  and  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  turn 

out  Sir  Stephen  Brydges  at   .     His  chief 

opponent  will  be  Mrs.  Grimshaw,  who  means,  it 
is  said,  to  bring  forward  quite  a  new  man  as  a 
candidate  for  his  seat.  It  appears  that  a  few 
weeks  since,  when  every  one  thought  Julia  was 
all  right  with  De  Lisle,  the  Baronet  made  the 
young  lady  an  offer  of  marriage  and  was,  of 
course,  rejected.  The  old  fellow  got  crusty, 
wrote  a  stupid  kind  of  threatening  letter  to  the 
Major  on  the  subject,  and  received  a  sharp 
reply  for  his  pains.  Mrs.  Grimshaw  was  not 
going  to  let  her  daughter,  after  all  the  care 
with  which  she  had  been  brought  up,  marry  an 
old,  spendthrift,  gambling  man  about  town, 
living  at  a  club,  and  using  the  House  of  Commons 
only  as  a  fence  between  him  and  his  tailor,  and 
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other  creditors.  Not  she  indeed !  So  the 
quarrel  began,  the  consequence  of  which  will 
be  another  expensively  contested  election. 
However,  Stinger,  Sir  Stephen's  man  of  busi- 
ness in told  me  confidentially,  the  other 

day,  that  they  had  a  rod  in  pickle  for  the  Hall 
people  if  they  came  to  fight  it  out  on  the  Hust- 
ings. And  now  what  do  you  guess  this  rod  to 
be?  Why  the  Major  had  a  little  fortuitous 
responsibility  sworn  to  him  by  a  very  pretty 
girl,  when  he  was  last  in  town,  and  this  Sir 
Stephen  threatens  to  reveal  in  an  election 
speech  or  squib,  if  he  is  very  hard  pushed  at 
the  poll.  The  scandal  would  drive  Mrs.  Grim- 
shaw  to  commit  suicide,  I  do  believe. 

"  I  have  now  told  you,  my  dear  boy,  pretty 
well  all  that  has  taken  place  here  since  you 
left,  and  hoping  to  receive  a  very  early  reply  to 
my  long  letter. 

"  Believe  me,  ever  yours, 

"  ROBERT  FRANKUM. 
«*  May  24th,  18—. 
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P.S. — I  re-open  my  letter  just  to  tell  you 
that  Lawson  has  very  particular  professional 
business  which  will  call  him  to  Paris  within  a 
few  days,  and  you  may  therefore  expect  to  see 
him  forthwith.  I  have  given  him  your  address. 

"  R.  F." 


The  feelings  with  which  Arthur  Maitland 
read  this  letter  were  of  a  very  mixed  character. 
That  Barrow  was  a  villain  he  was  now,  more 
than  ever,  convinced.  He  had  evidently  some 
deep  motive  for  befriending  the  Wildrnans,  as 
lie  had  done.  But  what  could  Arthur  do  to 
prove  him  so  ?  If  he  again  wrote  to  Frankum, 
warning  him  to  be  careful  how  he  believed  in 
the  goodness  of  such  a  person,  his  letter  might 
be  construed  into  the  mere  effect  of  his  own 
anger  and  wounded  pride,  on  account  of  the 
beating  he  had  received,  and  for  which  act  of 
violence  Frankum  evidently  believed  there  was 

much  excuse  to  be  made.      What  otherwise 
H  5 
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did  he  mean  by  speaking  of  Barrow's  not  having 
had  "  bad  intentions  ",  and  saying  there  was 
"  something  yet  to  be  explained  "  when  they 
should  meet  again  ?  Then  Mary  Wildman  had 
changed  her  opinion  of  Barrow.  How  singular, 
how  inexplicable,  how  full  of  suspicion,  my- 
stery and  fear,  was  all  this !  He  felt  a  con- 
tempt for  her  understanding,  that  she  should 
be  so  easily  deceived  by  such  a  scoundrel ;  he 
would  not  accede  to  Frankum's  request  and 
write  to  her;  thoughts  of  the  French  girl, 
Aurelie,  were  insinuating  themselves  into  his 
imagination;  he  would  strive  to  forget  Mary 
Wildman  and  all  his  fond,  boyish  hopes  of  first 
love.  But  then  he  remembered  Frankum's 
assurance  that  she  was  heartily  sorry  and 
ashamed  of  what  had  taken  place  between 
them — she  offered  to  be  reconciled,  and  was  he 
going,  sulkily,  to  refuse  ?  In  a  moment,  his 
heart  seemed  to  change.  What  had  passed  was, 
now,  very  simple  and  very  foolish ;  he  would  sit 
down  and  write  to  Mary,  and  tell  her  how  de- 
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lighted  he  was  to  speak  once  more  to  her,  even 
by  letter;  explain  to  her  the  scene  between 
him  and  Barrow,  and  beg  her  to  believe  tha* 
what  he  had  said  in  his  overheard  soliloquy, 
about  raising  her  from  her  present  position  to 
his  own  level,  could  only  have  proceeded  from 
a  degree  of  pique  and  disappointment  which 
she  would,  he  was  sure,  never  think  of  again. 
Going  at  once  to  his  desk,  he  wrote  a  letter  ac- 
cordingly, and  having  enclosed  it  in  another  to 
Frankum,  to  whom  he  also  expressed  his 
warmest  thanks  for  his  friendly  mediation,  he 
went  out,  to  seek  a  post  office,  in  a  happier  frame 
of  mind  than  he  had  known  for  many,  many 
weeks. 

On  the  two  following  days  when  he  left  his 
hotel,  in  the  morning,  Arthur  gave  the  old 
portress  directions  that  in  case  Mr.  Lawson 
called  to  see  him  she  was  to  send  him  on  to  his 
Atelier.  On  the  third  he  was  just  engaged  in 
making  his  coffee  over  the  flame  of  an  econo- 
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mical  spirit  lamp  when  his  door  was  hastily 
opened,  and  his  old  Devonshire  friend  entered 
the  room. 

"  Thank  God,  Maitland,  I  have  at  last 
found  you  out,  after  running  into  a  dozen  wrong 
chambers  in  search  of  you,  in  my  way  up  these 
infernal,  long,  stinking  stairs." 

"  How  glad  I  am  to  see  you,  Lawson  !  But 
for  heaven's  sake  what  is  the  matter  ?  The 
tremendous  ascent  has  winded  you,  and  the 
stench  made  you  ill,  eh  ?  You  are  looking 
deadly  pale — stay,  here  is  some  excellent 
brandy." 

*'  Neither  the  stairs  nor  the  smell,  my  dear 
fellow ;  I  have  had  the  greatest  fright  I  ever 
experienced  in  my  life;  and  you  know,  of  old, 
that  I  am  no  sentimentalist  or  coward  in  the 
presence  of  trifles.  Whether  I  have  met  a 
ghost  or  a  living  being  1  can  hardly  tell  you, 
but  this  I  am  certain  of,  Arthur,  I  have  just 
spoken  to  the  late  Alick  Wildman,  here  upoa 
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the*  Boulevards,  as  I  was  coming  to  your 
hotel." 

"  Come  take  a  drop  of  brandy,  my  dear 
friend,"  said  Arthur,  pouring  out  the  liquor, 
and  looking  with  great  curiosity  into  Mr. 
Lavvson's  face. 

Was  he  tipsy,  or  mad,  or  what  ailed  him  ? 

He  had  always  been  esteemed,  at  home,  as  a 
man  of  singularly  strong  nerve,  sense  and  steadi- 
ness, yet  he  was  now  gravely  and  earnestly 
relating  a  circumstance  that  the  wildest  dream 
of  insanity  could  not  have  surpassed  for  strange- 
ness. A  single  glance  at  him,  moreover,  showed 
that  he  was  not  acting  a  good  joke  for  the  oc*- 
caaion.  His  words  and  air  alarmed  Arthur, 
and  he  began  to  question  him,  with  the  hope  of 
clearing  up  the  mystery  of  his  conduct. 

"Where  have  you  come  from,  Lawson? 
when  did  you  arrive  ?  whepe  did  you  sleep  last 
night?  What  brings  you  to  Paris?  I  am  afraid 
that  you  are  really  ill,  my  dear  fellow." 
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"  Arthur,"  replied  the  other,  taking  up-the 
brandy  and  swallowing  it  at  a  gulph,  "  you 
think  me  cracked,  and  I  am  not  surprised  that 
you  do,  but  I  will  try  to  convince  you  that  I 
am  not.  I  am  perfectly  rational,  and  quite 
serious  in  what  I  tell  you— as  truly  as  I  now 
see  you  before  me  have  I  met  Alick  Wildman, 
or  his  ghost,  upon  the  Boulevards." 

"  Well,  my  dear  Lawson,"  remarked  Arthur 
with  the  manner  and  tone  of  one  pretending  to 
agree  with  the  wild  crotchet  of  a  lunatic,  "  I 
have  no  doubt  you  speak  the  truth ;  but  what 
of  that?  neither  you  nor  I  are  afraid  of  dead 
men's  ghosts ;  we  will  talk  more  of  it  by-and- 
bye,  in  the  meanwhile  how  have  you  left  all  at 
home  ?  How  are  the  magistrates  and  the  fox- 
hounds and  Frankum,  and  the  rest  of  our 
friends,  in  Devonshire  ?  I  wish,  with  all  my 
heart,  you  had  brought  some  of  them  over  with 
you,  and  then  we  could  all  of  us  have  enjoyed 
ourselves,  together,  in  this  famous  capital,  which 
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is  the  very  head-quarters  of  all   human  enjoy- 
ment." 

"  By  all  that's  good  now,"  returned  Lawson, 
over  whose  face  broke  a  smile  of  the  most 
comical  expression  of  perplexity  and  broad 
humour  at  the  odd  position  in  which  he  found 
himself,  "by  all  that's  good,  this  is  exceed- 
ingly absurd,  and  were  it  not  that  my  other 
feelings  are  at  this  moment  almost  too  strong 
to  permit  me  to  do  so,  I  should  laugh  aloud  at 
my  situation.  Here  am  I,  one  of  your  oldest 
friends,  whom  you  have  never  even  seen  drunk 
in  your  life,  and  whom  most  people  take  for 
anything  but  a  fool,  suspected,  by  you,  of  down- 
right madness ;  and  how  the  devil  I  am,  here 
among  these  chattering  Frenchmen,  to  convince 
you  of  the  contrary  if  I  can  tell.  Upon  my 
soul  I  have  brought  my  eggs  to  a  pretty 
market !  I've  come  to  France  to  be  called,  to 
my  face,  a  lunatic  by  one  of  my  moat  intimate 
friends!" 
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This,  apparently,  very  sane  speech  not  a  little 
shook  the  conclusion  to  which  Arthur  had  been 
forced  to  come,  namely,  that  Lawson  was  posi- 
tively labouring  under  some  temporary  kind  of 
insanity.  Still  he  knew  how  frequently  mad- 
ness can  put  on  the  well  feigned  air  of  perfect 
sanity,  and  therefore  he  hesitated  as  to  what  he 
ought  to  think  under  the  circumstances.  Law- 
son  observed  his  doubts  and  wisely  resolved, 
for  the  present,  to  drop  all  further  discussion  of 
a  circumstance  really  so  incredible  as  that  which 
he  had  related.  The  conversation  turned  on 
home  topics,  upon  which  Arthur  found  his 
friend  spoke  with  his  accustomed  cordiality, 
excellent  sense,  and  jovial  manner. 

At  length,  Lawson's  first  paleness  and 
agitation  passed  completely  away,  so  that  it  was 
difficult,  any  longer,  to  watch  his  face  atten- 
tively and  yet  believe  him  to  be  out  of  his 
mind.  They  had  been  talking  for  above  an 
hour,  when  he  turned  to  Arthur  and  said, 
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"  well  now,  Maitland,  do  you  still  mean  to  per- 
sist in  regarding  me  as  a  lunatic,  respecting 
what  I  told  you  just  now  ?" 

"  I  was  just  going  to  say,  Lawson,"  replied 
the  other,  "  that  I  should  appear  the  greater 
madman  if  I  any  longer  supposed  you  so  ;  yet 
what  can  you  mean  by  saying  you  have  seen 
poor  Wildman  ?" 

* 

"  I  mean,  simply,  that  as  I  came  along  the 
street  I  saw  an  elderly  man,  the  sight  of  whom 
struck  me  instantly  with  terror.  I  knew  his 
never  to  be  mistaken  features  in  a  moment ;  I 
went  up  to  him  and  called  him  by  his  name  ;  he 
feigned  not  to  understand  me ;  I  could  not 
speak  French,  but  I  repeated  his  name.  He 
attempted  to  move  on,  and  I  retained  hold  of 
him  by  the  hand;  a  crowd  began  to  assemble — he 
called  an  agent  of  police,  who  collared  me 
roughly  for  my  supposed  insult,  and  held  me 
until  the  gentleman  was  out  of  sight.  But, 
remember,  Arthur,"  concluded  Lawson ;  "  that, 
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for  all  that,  as  true  as  Grod  is  above  us,  that 
man  was  Alick  Wildman  !'* 

"  There  are  persona  in  the  world,  my  dear  Law- 
son,  singularly  and  strangely  like  each  other, 
and  this  resemblance  has  led  to  your  error  of 
identity.  You  surely  cannot  believe  that 
Wildman  still  lives  and  that  Isaac  Ramsay  is  an 
innocent  man  ?" 

Notwithstanding  every  argument,  however, 
Lawson  maintained  his  belief  that  he  had  seen 
the  man  who  had,  for  many  years,  been  supposed 
to  have  been  murdered.  It  is  perhaps  but  fair 
to  remark,  that  he  had  often  expressed  his 
opinion  of  its  being  almost  impossible  for  a 
murder  to  have  been  committed  in  such  a  quiet 
neighbourhood,  as  that  in  which  Wildman  re- 
sided, without  some  clue  to  it  having  been  found 
in  the  course  of  the  many  years  that  had  now 
elapsed  since  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the 
tenant  of  Knowle-water  Barton.  To  Lawson 
himself,  therefore,  the  apparition  on  the 
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Boulevards  was  not,  after  all,  such  a  very  incre- 
dible one,  whatever  other  people  might  think 
of  it ;  and  day  after  day,  for  a  whole  week,  did 
he  drag  Arthur  about  the  streets  of  Paris  with 
him,  in  the  vain  hope  of  again  encountering 
the  mysterious  stranger.  At  the  end  of  this 
time,  having  in  the  meanwhile  imperfectly  atten- 
ded to  the  business  which  had  brought  him  to 
the  French  capital,  he  packed  up  his  port- 
manteau and  took  his  departure  for  England, 
promising  to  return  and  resume  his  search  with- 
in a  very  few  weeks  afterwards. 

He  had  no  sooner  gone  than  Arthur  took 
the  opportunity  of  calling  upon  Monsieur  de 
Malleville,  to  apologize  for  his  rudeness  in  not 
fulfilling  his  promise  of  accompanying  the  party 
to  the  fancy  ball.  His  excuses  were,  of  course, 
listened  to  with  true  French  politeness,  but  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  being  led,  nevertheless,  to 
imagine  that  Aurelie,  at  least,  had  regretted  hie 
absence.  In  this  interview  he  was  introduced 
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also  to  Louise  as  well  as  to  Signior  Morosiui,  to 
whom  he  had  not  yet  delivered  the  letter  of 
introduction  with  which  Monsieur  de  Malleville 
had  favored  him. 

"  But  that,"  said  the  latter,  "  does  not  at  all 
signify;  put  it  in  the  fire,  and  let  me  hope 
that  you  and  mon  ami,  Morosini,  will  be  the  best 
of  friends  in  future." 

A  visit  to  the  theatre  was  proposed,  and 
Arthur  again  accepting  the  kind  invitation  had 
the  pleasure  of  going  there  and  sitting  next  to 
Aurelie,  during  a  great  part  of  the  evening.  In 
one  of  the  Entr  actes  she  mentioned,  by  way  of 
amusing  him,  a  curious  rencontre  which  her 
uncle  had  recently  had  with  a  compatriot  of  his 
on  the  Boulevards.  She  said  that  Monsieur 
de  Malleville  had,  a  few  days  previously,  been 
met  by  an  Englishman  who  pretended  to  know 
him.  He  could  not  speak  a  word  of  French, 
but  he  had  attempted  forcibly  to  detain  her 
uncle,  repeating  the  name  of  Wildman  with 
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such  agitation  of  voice  and  manner  as  to  lead 
to  the  conviction,  among  all  those  who  witnessed 
his  conduct,  that  he  was  insane.  In  order  to  be 
rid  of  his  importunity,  Monsieur  de  Malleville 
had  called  for  the  assistance  of  the  police  and 
requested  the  officer  to  take  charge  of  the  man 
until  he  had  time  to  escape  out  of  his  way  down 
the  nearest  street. 

"  How  very  singular  1"  exclaimed  Arthur. 
"  The  person  whom  your  uncle  thought  insane 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  mine." 

"  Impossible !"  said  Monsieur  De  Malleville 
when  informed  of  the  fact  by  Aurelie. 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Arthur,  "  it  occurred 
on  Tuesday  week  last." 

"  It  did ;  but  what  then,  monsieur,  was  the 
meaning  of  your  friend's  strange  behaviour? 
I  never  saw  him  in  my  life  before." 

"  Why,  Monsieur,  you  will  laugh  when  I 
tell  you  that  he  persists  in  believing  you  are  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Wildman,  who,  in  Eng- 
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land,  has  been  for  many  years  supposed  to  have 
been  murdered." 

"  Your  friend  is  mad,  poor  fellow  ! " 

"  Not  in  the  least,  I  can  assure  you,  except 
upon  this  single  point.  In  other  matters  he  is 
so  sensible  and  so  exactly  as  I  have  ever,  since 
my  very  childhood,  known  him  to  be,  that  I 
cannot  believe  he  is  even  a  monomaniac.  I  ieel 
convinced  that  you  bear  some  striking  and 
wonderful  resemblance  te  the  poor  man  for 
whom  he  takes  you," 

"  There !"  exclaimed  the  whole  party  in  a 
voice,  "  have  we  not  always  told  you,  that  you 
are  certainly  more  like  an  Englishman  than  a 
Frenchman  ?" 

Monsieur  De  Malleville  looked  exceedingly 
puzzled,  and  the  conversation  was  dropped. 
On  the  following  morning,  Arthur  dispatched  a 
letter  after  Lawson,  acquainting  him  that  he 
Jjad  discovered  the  gentleman  whom  he  bad 
mistaken  for  the  lost  Alick  Wildman. 
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"  He  is  a  particular  friend  of  mine,"  added 
the  writer,  "  his  name  is  De  Malleville,  and  he 
has  two  nieces,  one  of  whom  by-the-bye,  is 
about  the  prettiest  girl  I  have  ever  seen  in  my 
life.  I  hope  this  explanation,  my  dear  Lawson, 
will  satisfy  you  that  you  have  been  led  into  an 
amusing  error  by  a  case  of  very  strong  resem- 
blance between  two  persons  of  differentcountries. 
You  will  not  hear  the  last  of  this  from  me  for 
many  years  to  come,  I  can  tell  you." 

Besides  this  one,  Arthur  wrote  a  second  letter 
to  Frankum ;  for  although  to  Lawson  himself 
he  appeared  to  treat  the  matter  now  as  an  ex- 
cellent joke,  still  he  was  not  perfectly  easy 
respecting  the  state  of  mind  of  a  person  who 
could  be  so  far  carried  away  by  the  appearance 
of  a  perfect  stranger  as  to  insist  upon  his  being 
no  other  than  an  old  and  well-remembered 
friend,  who,  it  was  morally  certain,  had  been 
lying  for  many  long  winters  and  summers  in 
some  yet  undiscovered  grave,  prepared  for  him 
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by  a  murderer's  hands.  To  Frankura,  there- 
fore, he  fully  related  what  had  occurred,  and 
then  asked  the  question  if  Lawson  had  betrayed 
any  symptoms  of  mental  derangement,  at 
home. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


Now  morn,  her  rosy  steps  in  the  eastern  clime 
Advancing,  sow'd  the  earth  with  orient  pearl 

MILTON. 

Perchance  the  reins  forsook  the  driver's  hand, 
And  turn'd  too  short,  she  tumbled  on  the  strand, 
Shot  from  the  chariot ;  while  her  coursers  stray 
With  frantic  fury  from  the  destin'd  way. 

POPE'S  HOMER. 


OUR  story  reverts  to  England.  On  the  srco:  d 
morning  after  the  accident  that  had  happened 
to  Ernest  De  Lisle,  the  Countess  of  Lynden 
received  a  letter  from  Major  Grimshaw  ap- 

VOL.    II.  I 
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prising  her  of  it,  and  begging  that  she  would 
immediately  hasten  down  to  see  him,  as 
although  the  fracture  was  only  of  a  simple 
character,  yet  so  much  constitutional  fever  had 
been  produced  that  the  medical  men  did  net 
feel  altogether  easy  as  to  how  matters  might 
terminate. 

But  her  Ladyship  needed  not  to  be  urged  to 
undertake  even  the  long  and  wearisome  journey 
into  Devonshire  when  she  heard  what  had  taken 
place  there  to  her  favourite  nephew. 

The  Countess  and  two  brothers  were  the 
children  of  the  Marquis  of  Waltham.  The 
Marquis  died  at  an  early  age,  the  eldest  son 
eucceeded  him  in  the  title,  and  the  daughter 
soon  after  married  the  Earl  of  Lynden. 
The  second  Marquis,  also,  died  in  the  very 
prime  of  life,  leaving  but  two  children,  a  boy 
and  a  girl ;  nor  did  his  brother  greatly  increase 
the  family  stock,  he  having  but  one  child, 
namely,  the  De  Lisle  of  this  tale,  a  few  years 
after  the  birth  of  whom  his  father  fell  in  a  duel 
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arising  out  of  political  disputes,  and  his  mother 
died  of  grief  not  a  long  time  afterwards.  Thus 
Ernest  fell  to  the  charge  of  his  aunt,  Lady 
Lynden,  who  became  a  widow  at  about  the 
same  period. 

No  two  young  men  could  be  more  dissimilar 
than  the  third  Marquis  of  Waltham  and  his 
couain  Ernest.  '  The  former  was  a  wild  rake  of 
a  fellow,  addicted  to  riot  and  extravagance, 
driving  hackney  cabs  about  the  streets,  and  a 
kind  of  staure  coach,  with  four  horses,  in  the 
parks,  and  to  all  the  great  races  in  the  kingdom. 
Twice  he  had  narrowly  escaped  being  killed  in 
returning  from  **  the  Derby  ",  and  times  innu- 
merable he  had  been  in  custody  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police.  The  latter  was  what  the  reader 
has  already  learnt  to  know  him  as — a  good- 
hearted,  gentlemanly,  frank,  unaffected,  gene- 
rous young  man. 

There  was  another  reason,  besides  his  being 
an  orphan,  which  very  closely  attached  Lady 
Lynden  to  her  nephew.  Her  other  nephew, 
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the  young  Marquis  of  Waltham,  had,  as  we 
have  said,  a  sister,  the  Lady  Eleanor  De 
Lisle,  whose  beauty  was  such  that,  within  a 
few  days  of  her  first  "  coming  out  "  in  society, 
she  became  the  very  standard  of  loveliness  by 
which  other  women,  around  her,  were  mea- 
sured. The  greatest  artiste,  one  after  another, 
painted  her,  the  sculptors  made  busts  of  her, 
the  print  windows  had  her  portraits,  and  the 
magazines,  for  several  successive  months, 
teemed  with  good  and  indifferent  sonnets,  all 
inspired  by  the  same  dazzling  perfections.  Of 
course,  she  had  hosts  of  admirers,  out  of  which 
she  might  have  chosen  a  husband  meet  for  her, 
whenever  she  pleased  to  wed ;  but  she  did 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  fact  was,  that  the 
Lady  Eleanor  was  all  but  engaged  to  her 
cousin  Ernest,  between  whom  and  herself,  the 
most  devoted  and  passionate  affection  had 
existed  for  some  months  previously.  To  their 
union,  however,  were  opposed  the  usual  family 
obstacles — money,  ambition,  and  the  extension 
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of  political  influence.  But  against  these  cruel 
barriers  to  his  happiness  De  Lisle  neither 
raised  violence  nor  loud  complaints ;  and  this 
quiet,  self-sacrificing  conduct,  although  it  failed 
at  once  to  smooth  the  "  course  of  true  love," 
yet  it  so  far  strengthened  the  attachment  of  his 
aunt  to  him,  that  she  was  persuaded,  by  it,  to 
assist  in  delaying  the  dreaded  period  when  the 
Lady  Eleanor  was  to  be  given  up  as  an  unwil- 
ling bride  to  another.  The  Countess,  probably, 
began  to  entertain  the  very  plausible  notion, 
that  a  third  "  Derby  Day  "  might  put  an  un- 
timely end  to  the  earthly  career  of  the  giddy 
Marquis,  and  so,  as  he  had  not  yet  provided 
himself  with  a  son  and  heir,  call  Ernest  to  fill 
his  place  and  bear  his  title,  in  which  case 
there  could  exist  no  possible  impediment  to 
the  marriage  between  the  latter  and  his  beauti- 
ful cousin. 

So  matters  stood,  when  the  above  letter 
reached  the  hands  of  Lady  Lynden.  Immedi- 
ately, preparations  for  her  journey  were  com- 
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menced.  A  courier  was  dispatched,  at  once,  to 
secure  relays  of  horses  along  the  road,  and  soon 
after  twelve  o'clock,  that  night,  she  herself  was 
enabled  to  start  from  town,  having,  towards 
evening,  completed  all  her  fashionable  arrange- 
ments, in  a  manner  most  convenient  to  the 
beau  monde,  and  then  taken  a  few  hours'  rest, . 
the  better  to  fit  her  for  the  fatigue  she  had  to 
undergo. 

Downwards?,  through  the  Western  Counties, 
sped  the  easy  travelling  chariot,  over  Salis- 
bury Plain,  to  Salisbury,  Taunton,  Tiverton, 
and  still  further  in  the  same  direction  ;  but  we 
shall  not,  more  minutely,  trace  its  progress,  nor 
relate  where  her  Ladyship  slumbered,  where 
she  took  refreshment,  or  where  she  execrated 
the  hilliness  and  badness  of  the  roads,  growing 
rapidly,  mile  by  mile,  worse  to  travel  over,  as 
ehe  proceeded  on  her  tiresome  journey. 

The  dawn  of  the  second  morning  was  just 
breaking  as  the  handsome  carriage,  drawn  by 
four  steaming  posters,  and  soiled  with  mud  to 
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above  the  level  of  the  emblazoned  arms,  upon 
the  panels,  wheeled  at  speed  through  the  Park 
gates  of  Ackworth  Hall.  It  was  the  middle 
of  April,  and  the  whole  wide  scene  of  grassy, 
undulating  slopes,  long  vistas,  brown  woods, 
and  detached  groups  of  ancestral  trees,  covered 
with  the  tender  buds  of  Spring,  was  enveloped 
in  a  moist,  reeking  atmosphere  of  srnoke-like 
mist.  Girdling  a  considerable  region  of  the 
eastern  sky,  were  two  or  three  bars  of  purple 
cloud,  from  behind  which  shot  up  the  cold, 
roseate  glare  of  the  rising  sun,  not  yet  level 
with  the  grey  horizon,  while  towards  the  west, 
through  the  opening  of  a  finely- wooded  valley, 
the  eye  descended  over  a  surface  of  sprayey  tree 
tops,  and  rested  upon  a  broad  piece  of  the  open 
sea,  piled  up  like  a  great  black  line  against  the 
circle  of  the  bky,  as  if  preparing  itself,  in 
sublime  composure,  for  soon  rolling  its  crested 
billows  into  the  romantic  little  bay  which  ex- 
tended inwards  to  the  woody  base  of  the  Ack- 
worth domain.  As  the  sun  broke  forth  in  his 
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early  glory,  scattering  the  lighter  mist  and 
rolling  the  heavier  masses  up  into  soft,  fleecy 
heaps,  which  still  hung,  like  fallen  clouds, 
around  the  heads  of  knolla,  in  the  little  narrow 
valleys,  and,  at  certain  spots,  in  the  natural,  far 
perspective,  avenues  of  the  old  Park,  the 
long,  deep  shadows  of  the  majestic  trees  fell 
westward  over  the  fresh,  dewy  grass,  the  lark 
sprang  upward,  with  its  glad  trilling  notes,  into 
the  clear  sky,  and  herds  of  deer  glanced,  with 
light  stepe,  across  the  pathways,  frightened  by 
the  unaccustomed  sound  of  the  advancing 
vehicle.  It  was  a  lovely  landscape,  of  ver- 
dure peculiarly  English,  set  in  a  magnificent 
frame  of  blue-tinted  hills  and  an  exquisite  bit 
of  still  bluer  sea  which,  catching  the  first  rays 
of  the  eun,  told  of  his  coming,  in  one  bright, 
glowing  spot  upon  its  surface,  almost  before 
the  luminary  appeared  above  the  horizon. 
But  rapidly  did  this  foretelling  speck  enlarge 
its  sphere  ;  the  dim,  black,  indistinct  sea,  grew 
purple,  then  blue,  in  the  distance,  and  green 
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nearer  to  land,  displaying  upon  its  glassy 
bosom,  a  few  white-sailed  vessels,  their  airy 
forms  shadowed  out  faintly,  but  beautifully, 
upon  the  mirroring  waters  of  early  morn- 
ing. 

As  the  carriage  swept  round  rather  a  sharp 
angle  in  the  drive,  the  old,  grey  mansion,  with 
its  irregular  architecture  and  many  chimneys, 
(several  of  which  were  already  smoking,  in, 
anticipation  of  the  arrival  of  the  expected 
visitor,)  came  into  sight,  and  the  Countess's 
ears  were  saluted  by  the  cawing  uproar  of  an 
extensive  rookery.  In  a  few  minutes  more, 
the  post-boys  drew  up  before  the  entrance  to 
the  Hall,  alighted,  tucked  their  whips  under 
their  saddle-flaps,  and  allowed  the  jaded  horses 
to  stretch  their  crest-fallen  necks  and  extended 
nostrils  towards  the  ground.  Lady  Lynden 
was  assisted  out  by  Major  Grimshaw,  in  his 
dressing-gown,  and  conducted  to  the  break- 
fast-room, where  the  table  was  spread,  and  a 
cheerful  fire  blazing  to  greet  her.  Mrs.  Grim- 
i  5 
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shavv,  who  had  sat  up  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  night,  was  now  in  bed,  as  the  Major  had 
been  called  at  four  o'clock,  to  take  her  place, 
and  be  on  duty  when  their  new  guest  should 
arrive.  After  a  few  words  had  passed  between 
them,  the  latter  begged  to  be  at  once  conducted 
to  the  sick  room  of  her  nephew,  where,  it  will 
be  sufficient  for  us  to  say,  she  found  the  patient 
attended  by  a  surgeon,  who  confidently  assured 
her  that  all  danger  was  now  over — the  fracture 
was  set,  and  doing  even  better  than  might  have 
been  expected. 

We  must  here  pass  over  several  weeks  and 
come  to  a  time  when  De  Lisle  had  so  far  re- 
covered that  he  was  enabled  to  hobble  about 
the  pleasure  grounds  with  the  aid  of  a  crutch. 
One  morning  Mrs.  Grimshaw,  who  had  had 
time  to  get  quite  at  home  with  the  Countess, 
announced  to  her  visitors  that  she  and  her 
eldest  daughter  intended  taking  a  short  drive  in 
the  open  pony  phaeton,  if  they  would  excuse 
her  absence  for  that  purpose.  Of  course,  she 
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was  assured,  both  by  the  aunt  and  nephew,  that 
they  should  be  delighted  to  see  her,  at  last,  relax 
that  kind  but  over-anxious  solicitude  which 
she  had  manifested  ever  since  the  accident  had 
occurred  to  Ernest,  and  which,  they  could  not 
help  observing,  had  so  completely  interfered 
with  all  her  usual  occupations  and  amusements. 
Accordingly,  the  contemplated  airing  was  re- 
solved upon  without  further  ceremony. 

Years  before,  when  Mrs.  Grimshaw  first 
came  as  a  bride  to  Ackworth,  she  was  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  driving,  and  one  fashionable  turn 
out  after  another  did  she  exhibit,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  her  country  neighbours,  as  successively 
"  quite  the  thing"  in  town.  At  last,  after  a 
space  of  three  years  spent  in  hope  and  intense 
looking  for,  both  by  husband  and  wife,  the  Hall 
received  a  new  inmate  in  the  infant  person  of 
Miss  Julia  Grimshaw,  after  which  joyful  event 
the  Ackworth  rage  for  new  equipages  gave 
place  to  a  long  train  of  the  hopes,  fears,  and 
caprices  of  maternity.  The  child's  dress,  dread 
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of  anticipated  measles  and  small-pox,  andwel- 
coojings  of  successive  teeth  occupied  all  the 
young  and  doting  mother's  attention.  Then 
occurred  another  considerable  interval,  at  the 
end  of  which  a  second  girl  was  born,  upon 
whom  was  conferred  the  sweet  name  of  Isabel. 
Six  other  years  succeeded  but  they  brought  no 
increase  to  the  family,  and  then  Mrs.  Grim- 
shaw,  tired  of  waiting  any  longer,  returned  to 
her  carriage  mania  of  former  days.  She  ordered 
a  low  kind  of  open  phaeton,  at  the  period  much 
in  vogue  in  London,  for  which  she  procured  a 
very  handsome  pair  of  cream  coloured  ponies 
behind  which  she  rode,  in  solitary  magnificence, 
daily  through  the  long  retired  drives  of  her  own 
park,  occasionally  venturing  out  into  the  com- 
mon parish  roads,  and  generally,  as  often  as 
she  did  so,  returning  home  with  a  broken  spring 
as  the  reward  of  her  enterprize.  At  last,  after 
she  had  done  some  public  good  by  teazing  the 
Major  to  death  to  insist  upon  several  of  the 
highways  being  mended  for  her  accommodation, 
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and  having  convinced  herself  that,  notwithstand- 
ing considerable  improvements,  they  were  still 
impracticable  for  her  delicate  vehicle,  the 
ponies  were  sold,  and  the  little  carriage  laid 
aside  in  disgust,  the  Major  fairly  carrying  his 
point  by  setting  up  a  good,  old,  lumbering,  ser- 
viceable sort  of  family  coach  in  its  stead. 

Now  it  happened  that,  during  Mrs.  Grim- 
shaw's  late  visit  to  the  Metropolis,  she  observed 
that  pony  phsetons  were  again  much  in  use  by 
fashionable  people,  and,  therefore,  without 
minutely  attending  to  their  precise  make  or 
style,  she  concluded  that  her  own  laid-by- 
favourite  of  yore  was  become,  once  more,  the 
very  essence  of  ton.  Acting  upon  this  happy 
idea  she  no  sooner  found  that,  in  consequence 
of  De  Lisle' s  misfortune,  Lady  Lynden  was  to 
be  expected  in  Devonshire  than  she  secretly 
commanded  her  factotum,  Mr.  Me.  Douall,  to 
seek  out  for  her  a  pair  of  unexceptionable 
ponies,  and  have  them  broken  to  harness  with 
all  speed,  as  she  intended  to  resume  the  elegant 
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equipage  in  which  she  had  once  so  greatly  de- 
lighted. Tlie  order  was  strictly  attended  to, 
and  it  was  this  restored  "  turn  out "  which 
duly  made  its  appearance,  on  the  morning 
spoken  of  above,  that  Mrs.  GrimshaW  and  her 
daughter  might  take  an  airing  in  the  grounds. 

As  the  carriage  was  led  past  the  drawing- 
room  windows,  on  its  way  to  the  front  door, 
the  Countess  and  Ernest  smiled  to  each  other 
at  its  eccentric  and  coquetishly  antediluvian 
appearance.  It  was  an  exceedingly  fragile, 
springy  affair,  gaily  painted  and  lined,  formed 
somewhat  after  the  model  of  the  shell-like  car 
of  the  Goddess  Juno.  Such  poetical  "  builds" 
were  once  not  unfrequently  seen  driving  in 
Hyde  Park,  whence,  probably,  Mrs.  Grimshaw 
had  taken  her  example  of  finished  taste  and 
elegance. 

The  day  was  lovely,  and  the  proud  owner  of 
the  equipage  came  forth,  to  undertake  its 
guidance,  arrayed  in  a  perfect  conflagration  of 
gaudy  colours.  Nor  was  Julia  less  brilliant  aa 
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she  stepped,  with  finical  lightness,  into  the  tiny 
chariot,  like  a  richly  dyed  butterfly  settling 
upon  a  swaying  flower.  Mrs.  Grimshaw  took 
the  white  woven  reins  within  her  bony  fingers, 
now  covered  with  delicate,  canary  tinted,  kid 
gloves,  and  shaking  aloft  the  little  silver 
mounted  driving  whip,  and  then  allowing  the 
thong  to  descend  upon  the  necks  of  the  spirited 
ponies,  like  an  alighting  fly,  they  darted  off, 
along  the  gravel  drive,  at  lightning  speed. 

In  about  half  an  hour  afterwards,  Lady 
Lynden  and  De  Lisle  went  out  to  take  a  walk 
together.  Within  a  few  paces  of  the  carriage 
v.  ay,  at  some  five  hundred  yards  from  the 
house,  was  a  fine  avenue  of  stately  liuie  trees, 
towards  which  they  directed  their  steps,  in- 
tending there  to  indulge  in  a  little  conversation 
of  a  more  familiar  character  than  they  had 
lately  found  an  opportunity  of  enjoying. 

*'  Well  my  dear  aunt,"  began  Eruest,  "  I  am 
delighted  to  observe  how  much  you  appear  to 
eiijo}  this  tuUlly  new  kind  of  existence,  in  spite 
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of  the  extreme  horror  which  you  have  so  often 
expressed,  in  town,  for  Country  Squires  and 
their  families." 

"I  will  tell  you,"  replied  the  Countess, 
"  there  are  two  things  which  would  reconcile 
me  to  a  much  worse  lot  than  my  present  is: — 
in  the  first  place,  I  am,  thank  God,  no  longer 
anxious  on  your  account ;  your  accident,  I  be- 
lieve, will  not  even  cause  you  any  after  lame- 
ness to  remind  us  of  its  occurrence ;  in  the  next, 
these  good  people  are  truly  kind  and  hospitable, 
and  I  cannot  feel  too  grateful  to  them  for  all 
their  untiring  attention  to  us  during  the  time 
we  have  been  here." 

"  Exactly,  and  that  has  ever  been  my 
opinion  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong. 
There  are  few  of  them  that  are  not,  at  heart, 
genuinely  kind  and  good  creatures.  The  harm 
they  do  is  purely  the  result  of  their  exceedingly 
narrow  educations,  and  they  are  only  disagree 
able  because  they  attempt  to  pass,  in  society,  for 
what  they  really  are  not.  Take  the  example  be- 
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fore  us,  which  I  have  been  enabled  closely  to 
examine,  in  the  course  of  my  long  visit  here. 
There  is  our  friend  the  Major  with,  I  believe, 
a  mine  of  the  best  meaning  in  the  world  sealed 
up  within  him  by  the  circumstances  amid  which 
he  has  been  bred.  When  a  boy,  he  was  sent  to 
Eton,  where  he  learnt  in  six  years  just  enough 
Latin  and  Greek  to  take  him  ten  years 
thoroughly  to  forget  again,  during  which  wast- 
ing process  he  was  living  on  under  the  firm 
conviction  that  he  was  an  educated  man.  At 
that  school,  too,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
many  men  much  above  his  own  station,  and 
whom  to  this  day  he,  in  some  sort,  continues  to 
look  upon  as  his  friends,  although  they  have 
certainly,  long  since,  lost  all  remembrance  of  the 
name  of  Grimshaw.  I  happened  some  weeks 
back  to  take  up,  in  the  library,  an  old  edition  of 
the  Peerage,  and,  on  turning  over  the  leaves,  I 
remarked  that  against  the  names  of  several 
deceased  noblemen  was  written  in  the  margin, 
in  the  Major's  own  handwriting,  notes  to  this 
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effect,  "  an  excellent  man,  with  whom  I  have 
spent  many  happy  hours;"  "  he  was  one  of  my 
best  friends ;"  "  his  Lordahip  and  I  always 
worked  well  together  ;"  "  once  spent  a  merry 

Christmas  with  his  Grace  at "  and  so  on, 

with  half-a-dozen  others.  At  dinner,  I  took  an 
opportunity  of  alluding  to  these  annotations, 
which  are  evidently  destined  to  become  a  part 
of  the  family  history  here,  and  then  I  found 
that  the  friendships  in  question  had  begun 
and  ended  at  .  Eton,  and  that  even  the 

"merry  Christmas"  with  the  Duke  of 

was  only  the  natural  result  of  a  mere  school- 
boy invitation  which  later  years  had  not  seen 
renewed." 

"  By-and-bye  the  Major,  who,  being  heir  to 
this  ample  property,  had  money  at  his  command, 
purchased  a  commission  in  the  army,  remained 
five  years  somewhere  abroad  with  his  regiment, 
and  managed  in  that  time  to  buy  himself  onward, 
in  the  profession,  to  a  captaincy,  at  which  point 
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he  met  with  an  accident,  at  a  review,  by  which 
he  received  a  sufficient  injury  in  the  back  to 
incapacitate  him  for  the  duties  of  a  cavalry 
officer  and  to  allow  him  to  retire  upon  half-pay. 
Since  then,  he  has  obtained  his  majority  by 
brevet  promotion.  Here,  then,  he  is  fixed, 
having  been  what  is  called  educated  at  a  public 
school,  and  served  afterwards  in  the  army  ;  but 
1  venture  to  believe  that  he  is  now  as  ignorant 
of  even  his  parade  duty,  as  a  soldier,  as  he  most 
unquestionably  is  of  the  very  A.  B.  C.  of 
classical  instruction.  In  his  neighbourhood, 
however,  he  reigns  like  a  despot.  As  lord  of  a 
couple  of  extensive  manors,  as  chairman  at 
petty  sessions,  and  in  the  humbled  little,  terrified 
parish  vestry,  his  word  is  law,  and  his  will 
everything,  except,  I  fancy,  it  happens  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  stronger  will  of  his  excellent 
wife.  The  very  clergymen  around,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  venerable  old  vicar  of 
this  parish,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Greville,  toady 
him  in  the  most  ignoble  and  abject  manner, 
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showing  almost  more  deference  to  the  wishes  of 
"the  Squire"  than  to  the  word  and  rule  of 
God  himself,  holding  a  commission  under  the 
banners  of  whom  ought  to  inspire  them  with 
that  dignity  of  thought  and  heart  which  should 
invariably  exclude  all  traces  of  a  slavish  fear  of 
man.  These  poor  Squires  have  no  natural 
society :  they  stand  aloof  from  their  proper 
equals  to  become  the  distant,  wretched 
worshippers  of  greatness  which  they  are  for- 
bidden any  nearer  to  approach.  In  the  peerage, 
we  cannot  boast  of  much  sound  learning  or  too 
much  liberality  of  view,  it  is  true,  but  then 
the  most  prejudiced  noble  in  the  land  has  the 
great  political  grind-stone  of  a  life  the  most 
conspicuously  public  to  soften  down  the  sharp 
angularities  of  hia  character,  while  these  Squires, 
of  whom  I  am  speaking,  live  about  in  the  holes 
and  corners  of  the  country,  with  their  intellec- 
tual domains  paled  off  from  all  genuine  com- 
munion with  society  as  rigidly  as  their  own 
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parks  are  from  the  industrial  districts  surround- 
ing them." 

"  Of  what  use,  then,  are  these  persons, 
Ernest?"  inquired  the  Countess,  with  one  of 
her  peculiarly  satirical  smiles. 

"  They  are  social  curiosities  or  antiquities, 
my  dear  aunt,  valuable,  and  likely  to  become 
still  more  valuable,  as  time  advances,  as  indi- 
cating, by  their  ungrowing  nature  and  fixed, 
immutable  standard,  the  high  water  mark  of 
human  rural  intelligence  a  century  and  a  half 
ago.  They  may,  too,  have  another  use,  for  I 
cannot  help  comparing  them  to  piles  driven 
into  the  quagmiry  soil  of  a  young  society  to  form 
a  foundation  upon  which  to  rear  up  various  use- 
ful and  elegant  structures  afterwards,  as  the  need 
for  them  may  arise." 

"  Really,  Ernest,  you  have  given  me  a  most 
graphic  account  of  the  natural  history  of  a 
'  Squire,'  but  to  make  your  system  complete 
you  must  also  add  some  description  of  the 
*  Squire's  '  wife  and  children." 
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"  They  are  easily  characterised,  dearest  aunt, 
although  you  must  excuse  my  saying  anything 
more  on  the  subject  at  present.  I  am  getting 
tired,  and  must  allow  myself  and  crutch 
some  rest.  Shall  we  return  to  the  house  ?" 

The  two  speakers  had  just  quitted  the 
shade  of  the  lime-trees  when  the  sound  of 
wheels,  rapidly  approaching,  was  heard. 

"Hark!  what  violent  driving  is  that?" 
said  Lady  Lynden,  stopping  to  listen,  and,  as 
she  did  so,  it  became  evident  that  a  pair  of 
horses  and  some  light  vehicle  were  advancing 
towards  them  at  full  speed.  On  entering  a 
deep  hollow  in  the  pnrk,  and  traversing  one  of 
the  ornamental  bridges,  the  galloping  feet 
of  the  furious  animals  rang  out  with  alarming 
distinctness,  awakening  the  echoes  at  fifty 
different  points,  up  and  down  the  quiet  sylvan 
valley  studded  with  shady  clumps  of  enor- 
mous trees,  and  varied  by  a  succession  of 
green  elopes,  and  round-headed  billowy  knolls, 
starting  up  here  and  there,  amid  the  rich  sum- 
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mer  foliage.  Presently,  the  gay  little  chariot 
which  the  reader  has  so  recently  seen  depart 
from  the  hall  door,  in  all  its  renovated  brilliancy 
dashed  into  view,  the  ponies  clearly 
beyond  the  controul  of  their  fair  driver;  Mrs. 
Grimshaw,  was  pulling  with  all  her  might  at  the 
reins,  the  gravel  was  flying  in  clouds  from  beneath 
the  spinning  wheels,  and  the  light  draperies  of 

the  two  ladies  hanging  in  flapping,  fluttering, 
disorder  over  the  sides  of  the  low  carriage. 

•'  Good    heavens,     Ernest,     there    will    be 
another    terrible    accident !"      exclaimed     the 
Countess,  compressing  her  nephew's  arm. 
Still  onwards  rushed  the  ponies,  now  within 

haH-a-dozen  yards  of  the  trembling  spectators 

of  the  scene. 

"  For  God's  sake>  try  to  stop  them  1"  gasped 

out  Mrs.    Grimshaw,    to   which   supplication 

Julia    added   a   faint   shriek,    and   a  look  of 

agony. 

De    Lisle    sprang  forward,  as   well   as    he 

could,  to  render  assistance,  but,  before  he  could 
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seize  the  reins,  the  wild  animals  swerved  on 
one  side,  bringing  the  wheels  of  the  vehicle 
into  contact  with  the  bare,  raised  root  of  a 
magnificent  oak  tree,  and  throwing  Mrs.  Grim- 
shaw,  by  the  violence  of  the  sudden  concus- 
sion, headlong  from  her  seat  into  the  road. 
The  same  fearful  shock  also  brought  one  of 
the  ponies  down  upon  its  haunches  and  snapt  the 
connecting  head  rein  which  kept  the  two  together 
at  the  poll.  Springing  up  again,  the  crea- 
ture commenced  kicking  furiously,  battering 
down  the  splash  board,  breaking  the  traces, 
and  finally  separating  himself  altogether  from 
the  carriage,  while  the  one  which  yet  remained 
attached  tore  away,  at  an  accelerated  speed, 
with  the  shattered  vehicle  through  a  side  path, 
in  an  opposite  direction.  Ernest  quickly 
raised  up  Mrs.  Grimshaw,  who  was  not 
seriously  hurt,  and  the  fears  of  all  three  were 
now  centred,  with  agonizing  intensity,  upon 
the  unfortunate  Julia,  thus  left  to  be  dragged 
to  death,  or  dashed  to  atoms  perhaps,  by  the 
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infuriated  pony.  Fortunately  for  her  own 
comfort,  under  the  trying  circumstances, 
Miss  Grimshaw  had  fainted  away  in  her 
seat. 

On  that  morning,  it  happened  that  Frankum, 
the  frequency  of  whose  visits  at  the  Hall 
had  of  late  very  much  increased,  was  in  the 
park  with  his  rifle,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  a 
couple  of  deer,  to  oblige  the  Major,  when, 
from  one  of  the  eminences,  he  caught  sight  of 
much  that  we  have  just  related.  He  saw 
Mrs.  Grimshaw  thrown  out,  and  the  broken 
phaeton,  with  Julia  remaining  in  it,  dragged 
away  in  the  manner  described,  and  having 
seen  that,  he  had  witnessed  quite  enough 
to  make  him  dread  far  worse  consequences ; 
for  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  path, 
the  carriage  was  then  pursuing,  led  up  to 
the  very  brink  of  a  rocky  precipice,  at  least 
thirty  feet  sheer  down  it,  to  the  bed  of  a 
little  river,  which  ran  through  the  picturesque 
grounds.  Arrived  at  this  dangerous  point 
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for  anything  like  a  vehicle,  the  way  took  a 
sharp  turn  to  the  left,  and  was  continued  along 
the  edge  of  this  chasm,  only  divided  from  it  by 
a  very  slender  iron  railing,  or  we  might  almost 
say  wire- work  trellis.  Luckily,  as  Frankum  was 
aware,  before  reaching  the  spot,  the  pony  had 
a  circuitous  route  to  follow,  and  he  had  there- 
fore strong  hopes  that,  by  adopting  a  much 
nearer  cut,  he  should  arrive  first,  and  be  enabled 
to  arreet  its  mad  career.  If  his  calculation 
proved  correct,  Julia  would  be  'saved;  if  he 
failed  in  his  attempt  she  would,  in  all  human 
probability,  be  flung  into  the  fatal  gulph  before 
her. 

Onward  then  did  Frankum  bound,  across  a 
broad  slope,  with  almost  the  swiftness  of  his 
earlier  days;  but,  as  he  neared  his  destination, 
he  heard  the  sound  of  the  carriage  wheels  much 
closer  than  he  had  thought  it  possible  for  them 
to  be  in  the  brief  space  of  time  that  had  elapsed 
since  his  resolution  was  taken.  The  pony,  too, 
caught  sight  of  him  running  towards  it,  and 
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increase  Jits,  pace  considerably,  in  consequence. 
There  appeared  to  him  no  longer  any  possibility 
of  avoiding  the  impending  catastrophe.  In  a 
moment  a  new  thought  flashed  across  his  mind; 
he  stood  still  with  beating  heart,  raised  his  gun, 
took  a  steady  aim  and  fired.  The  pony  fell 
dead  upon  the  spot,  the  bullet  having  entered 
his  head  immediately  over  the  left  eye,  and  the 
appalling  clatter  of  the  wheels  ceased  within 
twenty  yards  of  the  dreaded  precipice. 

The  report  of  the  rifle  having  aroused  the 
rescued  Julia  from  her  swoon,  she  returned  to 
consciousness  to  feel  herself  lifted  from  the 
carriage  in  the  arms  of  her  hitherto  despised 
admirer. 

"  What  was  that  noise  I  heard?  what  has 
occurred  ?  Where  am  I  ?" 

"  The  noise,  my  dear  Miss  Grimshaw,  was 
that  of  my  gun;  you  have  just  been  saved 
from  a  leap  down  yonder  precipice,  and  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  you  are  now  in  my  arms,  all 
safe  and  sound." 
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"  Set  me  down  I  pray,  I  beseech  you,  Mr. 
Frankum ;  I  am  better  now  ;  I  can  walk  quite 
well,  indeed  I  can." 

"  Upon  my  honour  I  think  you  had  better 
not  try ;  it  will  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  bear  you  thus  to  the  Hall,"  said  Frankum, 
in  his  most  tender  and  fascinating  tones,  utterly 
forgetting,  in  his  chivalric  zeal,  that  the  Hall 
was  at  leatt  half  a  mile  off  from  the  place  where 
all  this  was  passing. 

"  No,  I  entreat  you  set  me  down,"  repeated 
Julia,  gently  struggling  in  the  embrace  of  her 
rescuer. 

He  did  so,  but  she  then  discovered  she  had 
received  a  severe  injury  in  the  knee,  either 
from  a  violent  sprain,  or,  what  was  much  more 
probable,  from  a  kick  received  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  recent  scene.  On  placing 
her  foot  to  the  ground  the  pain  made  her  utter 
a  slight  shriek. 

"  Ah,  you  have  not  then  escaped  quite  un- 
hurt," remarked  Frankum  ;  *«  I  was  hoping  I 
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had  saved  you  entirely  from  injury,  but  I  per- 
ceive the  contrary.  Lean  on  me ;  stay,  you  will 
excuse  my  passing  my  arm  around  you." 

Julia  would  have  still  resisted,  but  in  at- 
tempting another  step  the  agony  of  pain  was 
so  acute  that  the  returning  colour  again  fled 
from  her  cheeks,  and  she  dropped  upon  her 
deliverer's  bosom  as  submissively  as  though  he 
had  been  her  mother. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Grimshaw  !"  exclaimed 
Frankum,  "  upon  my  life  I  am  distressed,  be- 
yond measure,  to  see  you  a3  you  are.  Good 
heavens  she  has  fainted  again,  poor  thing !" 

Then  laying  his  patient  carefully  upon  the 
grass,  and  with  womanly  tenderness  unfasten- 
ing the  strings  of  her  bonnet,  he  proceeded,  in 
haste,  to  cut  the  harness  which  still  connected 
the  dead  pony  to  the  little  carriage,  and  having 
done  so  and  wheeled  the  vehicle  round,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Hall,  he  returned,  lifted  the 
drooping  form  of  the  still  unconscious  Julia 
into  it,  fixed  her  as  comfortably  as  he  could 
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upon  the  low  seat,  and  commenced  drawing 
her,  as  fast  as  possible,  down  the  inclined  path- 
way homewards. 

In  this  manner  he  continued  to  toil  on,  every 
now  and  then  stopping  to  wipe  the  perspiration 
from  his  brow,  and  to  fan  the  pale  countenance 
of  his  fair  burthen  with  his  broad- brimmed 
summer  hat,  until  he  reached  a  sudden  turning 
in  the  way,  from  which,  down  a  long  avenue, 
he  perceived  Lady  Lynden,  Mrs.  Grimshaw, 
and  Ernest  De  Lisle  advancing  to  meet  them. 
In  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  Frankum  knew,  in 
an  instant,  what  must  be  the  mother's  feelings 
on  beholding  this  singular  sight,  so,  immediately 
halting,  he  took  out  his  pocket-handkerchief 
and  began  waving  it  in  the  air  as  he  shouted  in 
his  loudest  voice : 

**  Hurrah  !  it's  all  right,  Mrs.  Grimshaw  ; 
here  she  is,  without  a  bone  broken,  alive  and 
well!" 

This  comforting  assurance,  which  the  speaker 
repeated  two  or  three  times  in  quick  succes- 
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sion,  not  only,  at  once,  relieved  the  dreadful 
suspense  of  Mrs.  Grimshaw  and  her  visitors, 
but  it  also  had  the  effect  of  recalling  the  daugh- 
ter to  her  senses,  who  started  up  utterly 
astounded  at  the  extraordinary  situation  in 
which  she  found  herself  placed.  Frankum 
drawing  her  like  an  industrious  mule  and  shout- 
ing like  a  madman,  and  their  aristocratic  guests 
there  to  witness  the  odd  scene. 

"  My  own,  dearest  child !"  exclaimed  the 
mother,  as  she  rushed  forward  to  meet  the 
carriage,  at  which  Frankum  was  so  manfully 
tugging,  "  how,  or  by  whom  has  your  life  been 
saved  ?" 

"  By  Mr.  Frankum,  I  believe,  dear  mama," 
said  Julia,  faintly  glancing  a  moment  at  Ernest 
while  a  blush  slightly  dyed  her  cheeks,  and 
then  burying  her  face  in  Mrs.  Grirnshaw's 
bosom. 

"  Mr.  Frankum,"  said  the  latter,  turning  to 
the  deliverer  of  her  child,  "  I  cannot  express 
my  obligation  to  you  for  this  great  service,  and 
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I  hope  that  the  Major  may  find  some  means  of 
rewarding  you  for  it,  ere  long." 

There  was  something  in  this  comparatively 
cool  way  of  talking  about  rewarding  the  man, 
who  had  evidently  done  so  much  for  the 
daughter,  that  offended  Lady  Lynden  ex- 
tremely with  Mrs.  Grimshaw,  although  she 
did  not,  then,  comprehend  all  the  danger  in 
which  Julia  had  really  stood.  Turning  quickly 
round,  she  said : 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Frankum,  explain  to  us,  how 
you  succeeded  in  arresting  the  mad  career 
of  that  terrible  pony,  and  what  has  now  become 
of  it  ?" 

Frankum,  in  few  words,  complied  with  this 
request. 

"  What !"  broke  in  Mrs.  Grimshav,-,  "  what, 
sir,  have  you  shot  my  beautiful  pony?  As  I 
live,  the  pair  cost  me  seventy  guineas  only  a 
month  ago  1" 

"  I  believed,"  replied  Frankum,  "  that  you 
would  agree  with  me  in  thinking  Miss  Grim- 
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shaw  far  more  precious  than  the  unfortunate 
pony,  even  though  it  had  cost  you  fifty  times 
that  sum." 

The  Major,  who  had  been  alarmed,  by 
hearing  that  one  of  his  wife's  ponies  had 
returned  to  the  stables  in  a  state  which 
showed  some  accident  to  have  occurred,  here 
joined  the  party,  accompanied  by  half-a-dozen  of 
the  servants'. 

"  Mr.  Fsankum,"  said  he,  when  he  had  been 
told  what  had  happened,  "  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  thank  you  for  my  daughter's  preser- 
vation; Julia  must  undertake  that  task  for 
herself,  when  she  has  sufficiently  recovered  to 
do  so." 

Mrs.  Grimshaw  frowned  her  displeasure  at 
her  husband  for  this  speech,  since  it  appeared 
to  interfere  with  that  interesting  matrimonial 
plan  which  she  had  long  been  contemplating, 
for  her  child,  in  a  much  higher  quarter.  Lady 
Lynden  and  Ernest  complimented  Frankum 
very  highly  on  his  energy  and  presence  of 
K  5 
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mind,  and  the  attendants,  taking  charge  of  the 
carriage,  soon  conveyed  their  young  mistress 
in  it  back  to  the  Hall.  It  was  several  days 
before  she  recovered,  completely,  from  the 
united  effects  of  the  injury  and  fright  she  had 
received,  and  while,  therefore,  she  is  confined 
to  the  sofa,  in  her  own  bed-room,  we  will  hasten 
to  relate  another  important  chapter  of  our 
narrative. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


"  But,  like  a  constant  and  confirmed  devil, 
He  entertained  a  show  so  seeming  just, 

And  therein  so  ensconced  his  secret  evil, 
That  jealousy  itself  could  not  mistrust." 
SHAKBPEARE'S  POEMS. 


THE  following  day,  Barrow  went,  as  usual,  to 
the  little  post  town  for  his  letters,  of  which  he 
had,  of  late,  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  a 
great  many  every  week. 

"  Here  is  one  for  Mr.  Frankum,  sir,"  ob- 
served the  person  who   attended  at  the  office, 
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speaking  through  a  small  trap-door  of  painted 
black  wood,  set  in  the  window,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transacting  business  with  the  appli- 
cants outside.  "  Perhaps  you  would  have  the 
kindness  to  deliver  it  to  him  ?" 

"  I  will  take  charge  of  it  with  pleasure,  and 
he  shall  have  it  in  the  evening,  or  to-morrow 
morning." 

It  was  a  letter,  bearing  the  French  post-mark, 
in  Arthur  Maitland's  hand- writing,  and  evi- 
dently containing  a  double  enclosure  under  the 
same  cover.  Barrow  placed  it  in  his  breast 
pocket,  along  with  his  other  dispatches,  and 
strode  homewards  to  his  cottage. 

Arrived  there,  he  took  it  out,  carefully 
breaking  the  seal,  and  having  read  the  two 
letters  addressed  by  Arthur,  as  the  reader  has 
already  seen,  one  to  Mary  Wildrnan  and  the 
other  to  Frank  urn,  he  set  them  open  before 
him,  while  he  proceeded,  with  practised  dexte- 
rity and  art,  to  imitate  the  written  characters  he 
fouod  therein.  At  length,  after  an  hour's 
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study,  he  accomplished  his  task,  by  the  pro- 
duction of  a  fac-simile,  so  exact  and  undiscover- 
able,  that  probably  the  original  penman  would 
have  had  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  his 
own  letters^  from  the  nicely  imitated  copies. 
His  next  care  was  to  match,  with  singular  feli- 
city, the  hue  of  the  ink  employed  by  Arthur 
in  the  composition  of  his  epistles ;  and  here  too 
his  knowledge  of  forgery  appeared  complete, 
and  his  instruments  ready  to  his  hand.  From 
a  secret  drawer  in  his  travelling  desk,  he  took 
the  necessary  ingredients  for  his  purpose,  by 
the  aid  of  which  he  was  not  long  in  so  nicely 
adapting  the  colour  of  a  small  quantity  of  the 
common  ink  upon  his  table  to  the  tint  of  that 
used  upon  the  envelope  that  every  clue,  likely 
to  lead  to  the  detection  of  his  villany,  seemed 
lost  in  the  perfection  of  his  nefarious  skill. 
When  these  operations  were  finished  to  hi* 
satisfaction,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letters : — 
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"  DEAR  MARY, 

"  I  should  have  thought, 
after  what  formerly  took  place  between  us,  I 
might  have  felt  secure  of  your  future  silence. 
We  have  parted  now,  and  do  not,  I  beseech 
you  for  your  own  sake,  seek  to  bring  me  back 
again.  I  loved  you,  passionately,  wildly  loved 
you,  but  you  baffled  my  intentions  towards 
you  and  drove  me  from  my  home  mad  with  dis- 
appointment. One  eye  alone,  besides  God's, 
penetrated  my  secret ;  that  eye,  I  conclude, 
has,  by  this  time,  been  withdrawn  from  your 
vicinity,  and  you  are  therefore  safe  from  any 
suspicions  attaching  themselves  hereafter  to  the 
past.  We  trode  the  brink  of  a  precipice  to- 
gether; let  us  not  dare  to  return  to  it — let  us 
rather  forgive  and  forget.  Above  all  beware  how 
you  make  poor,  good-hearted,  silly  Frankum 
your  confidant  in  such  matters. 

"  Since  we  parted,  I  have  learned  much  from 
the  world's  teaching,  an  1 1  tell  you,  as  a  friend, 
that,  though  I  mi^ht  once  have  been  capable  of 
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committing  the  folly  of  making  an  unequal 
marriage,  I  should  not  be  so  caught  by  my  rash- 
ness now.  At  a  distance,  and  with  other 
women  around  me,  I  am  able  to  write  these 
confessions.  They  are  the  kindest  warnings  I 
can  give  you,  because  the  most  effectual,  I  be- 
lieve, and  I  owe  them  you  (whatever  mo- 
mentary pain  they  may  cost  me)  on  account  of 
that  innocence  which  my  boyish  passion  once 
jeopardized.  Guard  against  looking  above  you, 
in  future,  Mary  ;  it  may  lead  you  into  danger 
like  that  you  have  escaped  with  me.  Do  not 
again  tempt  fate — marry  in  your  own  station, 
and  may  God  bless  you,  and  make  you  happy, 
is  the  sincere  wish  of 

*'  Your's,  &c. 

u  ARTHUR  MAITLAND." 

"  DEAR  FRANKUM, 

"  Thank  you  for  your 
friendly,  chatty  letter;  the  news  about  your 
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doings  at  home  gave  me  the  greatest  pleasure ; 
but  I  must  request  that,  in  future,  you  will  ab- 
stain from  any  further  reference  to  Mary  Wild- 
man  as  at  all  connected  with  myself.  If  you 
mean  well  by  ua  both,  you  will  follow  this 
advice  to  the  very  letter,  and  let  me  hear  no 
more  on  the  subject.  I  trust  to  your  honour 
for  delivering  her  the  enclosed  letter,  which  will 
be  the  last  that  is  likely  to  pass  between  us. 
In  it,  I  have  pointed  out  to  her  the  wisdom  of 
our  not  renewing  our  old  intimacy,  and  I  feel 
certain  that,  when  she  has  read  it,  she  will  agree 
with  me  in  counselling  you  to  future  silence 
respecting  our  affairs. 

"  Very  faithfully  your's 
"  A.  M. 

"  P.S. — I  am  going  to  leave  my  present  lodg- 
ings in  a  short  time,  and  as  soon  as  I  am  again 
fixed  in  something  like  permanent  quarters  I 
will  furnish  you  with  my  new  address.  Letters 
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forwarded  in  the  meanwhile  will  be  in  danger 
of  miscarrying." 

Having  finished  these  mischievous  forgeries, 
Barrow  placed  them  within  the  cover  and  re- 
sealed  it  in  a  manner  that  defied  the  possibility 
of  suspicion,  much  more  that  of  discovery,  by 
the  acutest  eye  in  the  world.  In  the  evening, 
he  walked  to  Frankum's  and  delivered  him  the 
packet  into  his  own  hands. 

"  Ah  !"  exclaimed  the  latter  as  he  received 
it,  "  this  comes  sooner  than  I  even  hoped  for 
it.  He  must  have  written  by  return  of  post. 
Which  way  are  you  going,  Mr.  Barrow?  I 
want  to  go  over  as  far  as  Knowle-  water  this 
evening ;  perhaps  you  would  accompany  me, 
and  we  will  return  together  early  ?" 

Barrow  at  once  consented,  and  they  set  off 
without  delay.  Mrs.  Wildman  and  Mary  were 
at  home  when  they  arrived  at  the  farm.  After 
some  few  minutes'  conversation,  Frankum 
said : 
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"  Come,  Mary,  let  us  leave  your  mother 
and  Mr.  Barrow  alone  a  little  while — I  have 
something  I  wish  to  say  to  you,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  take  a  walk  with  you  in  the  garden." 

Such  private  communications  between  them 
was  no  new  thing,  nor  likely,  therefore,  to  be 
objected  to  in  the  present  instance,  so  the  two 
went  away  in  company,  Barrow  remarking  with 
a  laugh  as  they  did  so  : 

"  A  very  pretty  invitation  indeed,  Mr. 
Frankum!  Miss  Wildman  be  prepared — I 
suspect  he  is  going  to  make  you  an  offer  of 
marriage;  but  remember  you  have  other 
suitors." 

The  evening  was  so  fine,  Mary  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  put  on  a  bonnet  but  walked  on 
beside  her  companion  towards  the  west,  through 
the  large,  irregular  garden  and  passed  into  some 
green  meadows  beyond,  the  level  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  casting  a  perfect  halo  of  hazy  lustre 
around  her  beautiful  heaJ,  as  she  allowed  ij, 
with  all  its  luxuriant  tresses  of  rich,  soft  brown 
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hair,  to  droop  towards  the  ground,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  flood  of  blinding  light  now  innundating 
the  glorious  landscape  before  them. 

"  We  heard  all  about  your  exploit  at  the 
Hall  yesterday,"  observed  Mary,  with  a  sweet 
side-long  glance  through  the  hanging  trellis 
work  of  her  bright  curls,  as  she  lightly  trod 
down  the  daisies  and  butter-cups  that  half  raised 
themselves  again  upon  their  elastic  stems,  when 
the  pressure  of  her  feet  was  removed.  "  Of 
course,  now,  we  shall  soon  hear  that  Miss  Grim- 
shaw  is  to  become  Mrs.  Frankum ;  is  it  not 
so?" 

"  It  will  be  her  own  fault  if  such  be  not  the 
case,"  was  the  reply.  "  Indeed,  between  our- 
selves, Mary,  I  will  tell  you  that  I  think  my 
chances  of  success  are  very  great  at  present, 
and  so  I  felt  when  I  shot  the  pony.  People 
may  talk  of  Cupid's  bow,  but  give  me  a  rifle 
and  bullet,  say  I." 

"Well,"  returned  Mary,  "seriously,  since 
you  really  appear  to  desire  it,  I  wish  with  all 
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ray  heart  you  may  succeed,  and  that  she  may 
prove  worthy  of  you." 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  my  dear  Mary,  she  need 
not  be  very  good  to  be  that.  I  am  not  such  an 
old  fool  as  to  be  thinking  much  about  love,  you 
know.  And  as  to  her  worth,  if  she  will  only 
be  kind  enough  to  marry  me,  and  let  me  live 
quietly  afterwards,  she'll  find  me  perfectly 
satisfied  with  her  merits  and  my  own  lot." 

"  You  are  not  then,  after  all,  very  much  in 
love?" 

'*  Yes,  I  am  too,  if  you  can  understand  me  ; 
but  I  have  somehow  got  Miss  Julia's  tall 
charms  mixed  up  in  my  head  with  the  thoughts 
of  the  magistrates'  bench  and  the  Major's 
pheasant  preserves." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  talk  so,"  replied 
Mary  with  a  mixture  of  joking  and  earnestness 
in  her  manner,  "  I  have  always  thought  you 
capable  of  loving  very  truly,  Mr.  Frankum." 

"  And  so  I  can,  but  all  the  girls  1  should 
have  liked  to  marry,  for  love,  I  have  let  slip, 
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one  by  one,  through  my  fingers.  But  come,  I 
have  not  invited  you  out  here  to  speak  of  my 
affairs  but  of  yours,  Mary." 

"Of  mine,  Mr.  Frankum,  what  do  you 
mean  ?" 

"  I  mean,  Mary,  that  I  have  been  interfering 
in  matters  which,  you  may  tell  me,  do  not  con- 
cern me,  but  then,  if  I  am  myself  to  live  in 
paradise  with  Miss  Grimshaw,  1  should  like 
every  one  else  to  be  happy  too.  As  I  told  you 
the  other  day,  I  found  out  from  Arthur  Maitland, 
before  he  left  home,  how  grieved  he  was  that 
you  should  have  parted  in  anger.  I  cannot  tell 
what  it  was,  but  there  seemed  an  evil  spell 
over  everything  at  that  time.  He  and  Mr. 
Barrow  had  a  serious  quarrel  also ;  and  I  con- 
fess that  even  I,  who  have  not  a  person  in  the 
wide  world  that  I  really  dislike  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Parson  Fallow,  hated  Barrow,  myself, 
like  the  devil." 

"Arthur  and  Mr.  Barrow  quarreled,  did 
you  say,  Mr.  Frankum  ?" 
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**Oh  yes,  but  that's  all  over  now  and  they 
will  be  better  friends  than  ever,  when  they 
meet  again,  for  Barrow  has  shown  himself  a 
true  friend  to  us  all,  since  then." 

"What  did  they  quarrel  about?"  asked 
Mary,  looking  full  of  astonishment. 

"  It  was  something  respecting  you ;  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  say  what,  although  I  have 
been  convinced,  since  Arthur  left,  that  Barrow's 
intentions  were  quite  misunderstood  by  him. 
However,  as  I  said  before,  there  was  a  spell 
of  evil  over  all  of  us,  which  has  at  last  passed 
away.  I  have  explained  everything  to  Arthur 
myself;  I  took  the  liberty  of  telling  him,  that 
you  were  hoping  for  a  letter  of  reconciliation 
from  him,  and  now  here  is  his  reply.  It  is  a 
double  letter  I  feel,  so  of  course  there  is  one 
for  you,  Mary,"  said  Frankum,  triumphantly 
producing  from  his  pocket  the  forged  packet 
and  breaking  open  the  seal.  "  Ah  !  I  said  so ; 
for  "  Miss  Wildman,"  and  Robert  Frankum, 
Esqr." 
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Mary  had  no  deceit  or  coquetry  about  her, 
and  she  therefore  received  the  letter  with  a 
throbbing  heart  and  a  heightened  colour. 
Swiftly  did  her  soft  and  taper  finger  pass  be- 
tween the  folded  paper  to  burst  it  open,  while 
her  imagination  conjured  up,  in  an  instant,  a 
hundred  kind  and  loving  phrases  from  her 
absent,  forgiving,  repentant  lover.  Frankum 
appeared  equally  absorbed  with  the  communi- 
cation addressed  to  himself,  and  so,  as  they 
continued  to  walk  onwards,  the  two  readers  un- 
wittingly separated  further  and  further  apart, 
until  they  stood  still  with  their  backs  turned 
to  each  other. 

Frankum  was  the  first  to  look  up  from  the 
bewilderment  into  which  the  words,  he  had  just 
read,  had  thrown  him ;  when  he  did  so,  Mary's 
crushed  letter  lay  upon  the  grass  beside  her, 
and  her  drooping  face  was  buried  in  her  hands. 
As  soon  as  her  companion  approached  her, 
tenderly  enquiring  what  had  happened,  although 
he  guessed  very  nearly  the  truth,  she  staggered 
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away  like  a  poor  wounded  bird  brought  down  to 
the  earth  by  the  sportsman's  gun,  her  sobs 
appearing  to  convulse  every  fibre  of  her  deli- 
cate fame. 

"  Mary !  my  dearest  Mary,  tell  me  what  he 
has  said  to  you,"  exclaimed  Frankum,  also 
visibly  agitated. 

"  You  can  read  his  letter,  yourself,"  she 
faltered,  as  the  hot  tears  scalded  her  cheeks, 
and  rolled  in  brightness,  that  seemed  but  to 
mock  her  agony,  between  the  sweet  fingers 
with  which  she  concealed  her  countenance. 

Frankum  ran  back  a  few  paces,  took  up  the 
letter  and  read  its  contents ;  then  coming  again 
to  the  girl's  side, "curse  the  cowardly  fellow," 
said  he,  "  to  remind  you  of  it  in  this  way !  who 
would  ever  have  thought  this  of  Arthur  Mait- 
land !  I  would  have  answered  for  his  honor 
with  my  life  ;  but  never  mind  him  Mary,  your 
secret  is  still  safe — Barrow  is  a  gentleman,  and 
I  think  you  can  trust  to  me." 

The  words,  at  once,   recalled  Mary  to   her 
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senses,  and  aroused  within  her  that  spirit  which 
lay  hidden  at  the  bottom  of  her  gentler  nature, 
like  those  rocks  in  the  sea  the  presence  of  which 
is  not  suspected  while  the  waters  roll  blue  and 
smooth  above  them,  but  which  the  tossing  of 
the  tempest  suddenly  reveals  to  sight. 

"  I  have  no  secret!"  she  cried,  almost 
fiercely,  the  fire  of  her  glance  scattering  the 
swelling  tears  from  her  dark  eyes  as  she  spoke. 
"  I  have  nothing  to  conceal;  nothing  whatever 
to  commit  even  to  your  generous  confidence, 
Mr.  Frankum  ;  though,  I  know,  if  I  had,  it 
would  be  as  safe,  there,  as  in  my  own  bosom. 
I  am  not  grieving  for  anything  that  I  have  to 
be  ashamed  of,  but  that  I  should  have  given 
my  heart  to  one  so  unworthy  of  being  loved 
as  I  have  loved  him !  He  wrongs  both  him- 
self and  me ;  we  trod  the  brink  of  no  precipice, 
together  ;  we  played  as  children  in  these  very 
fields,  but  we  never  spoke  of  loving,  except, 
perhaps,  unconsciously,  in  our  childish  words 
and  acts;  yet  when,  after  some  time  of  ab- 

VOL.  if  L 
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sence,  we  met  again,  on  my  return  from  school, 
1  felt  that  it  was  he  who  had  made  me  yearn, 
even  more  than  my  dear  mother,  for  these 
scenes  of  home.  He  was  their  sun,  both  in 
winter  and  summer,  he  made  them  lovely  in 
my  sight,  and,  when  I  heard  of  his  intended 
departure,  I  thought  how  dark  all  would  be 
without  him.  But  was  there  any  sin,  any 
danger  in  this?  Would  such  a  feeling  have 
conducted  me  to  a  precipice  ?  At  last,  on  the 
day  we  quarreled  and  parted,  he  told  me  that 
he  loved  me,  and  asked  me  [to  be  engaged  to 
him.  Oh,  how  little  he  knew  that  was  not 
required ;  that  only  death  could  make  me  ever 
forget  him !  Still,  gladly,  proudly,  would  I 
have  given  him  my  word  as  well  as  my  heart, 
but  my  mother,  I  know  not  why,  had,  a  few 
days  previously,  warned  me  of  the  difference 
between  us  in  rank,  and  hinted  that  he  might, 
when  away  in  the  busy  world,  learn  to  forget 
a  poor  farmer's  daughter.  My  pride  was  roused  ; 
I  scrupled  about  making  him  any  promise;  words 
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arose,  on  the  subject,  and  we  separated  in  anger: 
1  hoped  to  have  seen  him  again,  but,  the  next 
week,  he  left  home  for  London.  Can  YOU  dis- 
cover any  danger  in  all  this,  Mr.  Frankum? 
But,  now,  how  changed  he  is  in  this  short  time, 
during  which  I  have  mourned  him  as  a  lopt 
brother!  Your  kindly-meant  messages  about 
me  have,  alarmed  him,  lest  I  should  ask  him 
to  repeat  the  promises  he  once  voluntarily 
made  me.  He  has  ceased  to  love  me — if 
indeed,  he  ever  did  so  really,  as  I  loved  him ; 
and,  to  put  a  show  of  kindness  on  his  present 
conduct,  writes  me  that  letter,  counsels  me  to 
greater  prudence  in  future,  and  bids  me  seek 
an  equal  for  my  husband.  Yes,  in  that  he 
was  right ;  my  mother,  too,  was  right,  and  I 
also  will  be  right,  at  last !  He  is  above  me ;  i 
will  lower  my  eyes,  which  he  first  taught  me  to 
raise,  and  try  to  forget  him!" 

While  this  scene  was  passing  out  of  doors, 
Barrow  was  diligently  plying  his  old  suit,  with 

Mrs.  Wildman,  within  the  farm. : — 
L  2 
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"  It  may  sound  foolish,  to  you,  to  hear  a  man, 
of  my  age,  professing  a  passionate  affection  for 
your  daughter,  yet  I  ain  not  ashamed  to  say, 
that  my  happiness  is  staked  on  winning  her 
love.     You  must  not  thank  me  any  more,  for 
the  trifling  aid  I  was  formerly  enabled  to  render 
you,  my  dear  ma'am,  but,   promise  me,   that, 
without  teazing  her  on  the  subject,  you  will,  as 
often  as  possible,  bring  my  most  ardently  che- 
rished wishes  and  hopes  before  her.     As  your 
son-in-law,  I  could  do   many  things   for   the 
family,  which,  in  my  present  position,  1  am 
precluded    from    performing,    lest   the  world 
should   misinterpret   my   motives.      If    Mary 
would  consent  to  our  union,  I  should  propose 
your  getting  rid  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
farm.    You  could  live  quietly  with  us,  and  I 
would  contrire  to  start  your  eon  in  some  fresh 
business,    far   from   this,  where  he  would  be 
removed  from  the  temptation   to  gamble   in 
an  illegal  trade,  which  now  threatens  to  be  the 
ruin  of  you  all." 
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*'  God  grant  that  it  could  be  so,  Mr.  Barrow; 
it  would  make  the  happiness  of  my  remaining 
days  !  These  trials  have  come  upon  me,  lately, 
heavier  than  I  can  well  bear,  and  I  have  lost 
much  of  my  old  spirit  in  the  face  of  difficulties ; 
yet  never  will  I  urge  her  to  act  against  her  own 
inclinations.  I  will  not  sell  Mary,  even  to 
purchase  peace  for  myself  and  safety  for  her 
brother.  1  know  the  strength  of  her  affections, 
and  dare  not  interfere  with  them." 

"  I  am  afraid  they  are  being  cruelly  trifled 
with,  Mrs.  Wildman." 

"  My  daughter,  sir,  can  best  judge  of  that 
for  herself;  still,  I  will  confess,  that  I  some- 
times fear  the  young  man  may  grow  to  look 
down  npon  her.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  for 
a  woman  to  aspire  to  the  love  of  one  who  is 
above  her." 

"  That  danger,  Mrs.  Wildman,  would  not 
exist  in  respect  to  me.  I  have  risen  from  thr 
ranks  of  toiling  men ;  I  have  nothing  to  thank 
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for  my  fortune,  but  my  own  industry  and 
care." 

The  last  few  sentences  of  this  conversation 
was  overheard  by  Mary,  as  she  re-entered  the 
house,  by  the  long  stone  passage,  with  the 
letter  in  her  hand,  intending  to  show  it  to  her 
n,  other. 

"  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  a  woman  to 
aspire  to  the  love  of  one  who  is  above  her," 
were  the  words  which  first  met  her  ear ;  and 
they  were  spoken  by  her  mother.  Could  she, 
in  the  very  teeth  of  such  an  opinion,  appeal 
for  any  sympathy  in  that  quarter  ?  She  crum- 
pled up  the  paper  in  her  clenched  hand,  thrust 
it  into  her  pocket,  and  passed  on  to  her  own 
room,  without  again  entering  the  kitchen. 
Frankum  went  in  alone. 

"  Where  is  Mary?"  inquired  Mrs.  Wiidman  ; 
"  has  anything  happened  amiss,  that  I  hear  she 
has  gone  upstairs  ?" 

Frankum  scarcely  knew  how  to  answer,  but 
thought  it  best,  at  any  rate  for  a  while,  to 
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take  the  blame  upon  his  own  shoulders,  and, 
accordingly,  he  replied,  that  he  feared  he  had 
annoyed  her  ;  but  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  be 
all  right,  again,  in  a  minute  or  two.  Still,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  passed  and  she  did  not  make 
her  appearance.  Barrow,  who  now  felt  satis- 
fied that  his  forgeries  had  done  their  work 
effectually,  proposed  going  home  before  it  grew 
dark,  and  Frankum  willingly  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  accompany  him. 

When  they  had  gone,  Mrs.  Wildman  repaired 
to  her  daughter's  room. 

"  Why,  Mary,  my  dear,  surely  you  are  not 
offended  and  sulky  at  anything  that  your  old 
friend,  Mr.  Frankum,  may  have  said  to  you  ? 
You  know,  he  has  an  odd  way  of  joking ;  but, 
bless  you,  he  means  no  harm,  and  has  gone 
home  quite  distressed  that  you  should  have 
shown  so  much  temper  for  a  trifle." 

"  Mother,"  replied  Mary,  turning  round 
with  her  eyes  red  and  swollen  with  weeping, 
"  Mr.  Frankum  has  neither  said  nor  done  any- 
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thing  but  what  is  moat  kind — the  pain  he  has 
caused  me  arose  from  his  bringing  me  a  letter 
from  Arthur  Maitland." 

**  And  does  that  cause  tears,  Mary?" 

"  It  is  all  at  an  end,  mother,  between  us 
now,"  was  the  reply,  uttered  with  difficulty,  as 
the  speaker  leant  for  support  against  the  low 
bed-post.  "Do  not  ask  me  to  explain  anything 
— I  cannot — all  is  over,  bat  I  have  yet  you  to 
love,  and  I  will  continue  to  do  so  fondly  and 
dutifully,  dearest  mother.  There  is  Edward 
too,  I  shall  love  him  better  than  ever,  because 
he  is  unfortunate  and  miserable,  and  therefore 
more  than  ever  needs  love,  poor  fellow." 

"  If  you  do  not  wish  it,  Mary,"  said  Mrs. 
Wildman,  "  I  will  not  question,  or  even  speak 
to  you  any  more  at  present,  but  by  and  bye, 
when  you  can  bear  it,  I  will  endeavour  again 
to  turn  your  eyes  towards  one  who  would  prize 
and  value  you  as  you  deserve,  my  child/' 

"  You  mean  Mr.  Barrow  ?" 

"  Yes." 
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"  Oh  !  I  know  not  why  it  is,  or  why  it  should 
be  so,  but  1  always,  notwithstanding  his  kind- 
ness to  us,  shudder  when  I  think  of  him,  as  I 
should  at  the  touch  of  a  viper." 

The  next  morning,  Barrow  took  his  seat  beside 
the  coachman,  on  the  mail,  for  ajourney  toLondon, 
where  he  arrived  twenty-four  hours  afterwards. 
And  here,  perhaps,  we  ought,  at  last,  to 
give  the  reader  some  account  of  who  this 
person  was  that  played  so  prominent  a  part 
in  the  events  of  our  story.  His  father  was  a 
solicitor  of  extensive  practice,  at  one  period  of 
his  life,  in  Gray's  Inn.  His  son,  Matthew,  of 
whom  we  are  now  writing,  was  first  taken  from 
a  public  school  and  placed  at  a  desk,  among  the 
clerks  in  his  father's  office ;  but,  three'  years 
afterwards,  was  allowed  to  indulge  his  humour 
by  going  to  Oxford,  in  order  that  he  might  gain 
a  degree,  and  see  more  of  the  pleasures  of  life 
than  the  dull  routine  of  a  lawyer's  business 
afforded,  in  London.  Here,  he  exhibited  great 
talents — became  known  as  a  superior  man,  and 
L  5 
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carried  c ff  several  prizes,  at  his  college.  He 
however,  unfortunately,  held  loose  opinions  in 
morals,  and  the  most  blasphemous  ones  respect- 
ing the  being  and  nature  of  the  Creator ;  nor 
content  with  holding  them  in  private,  he  scan- 
dalized the  University  by  the  publication  of  an 
infamous  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  and  when, 
called  upon  to  recant  and  apologize,  he  refused, 
not  so  much  because  he  valued  his  opinions  as 
being  sincere,  however  terrible,  but  on  account 
of  a  handsome  offer  made  to  him,  by  a  London 
publisher,  for  an  enlarged  edition  of  his  work. 
Persisting  in  hig  reckless  course,  he  was  soon 
afterwards  expelled  from  Oxford,  and  once 
more  sought  the  Metropolis.  There,  he  became 
a  West  End  gambler,  and,  finally,  he  was  lost 
sight  of,  for  five  or  six  years,  through  some 
necessity  which  arose  for  him  to  absent  himself, 
during  that  time,  by  a  residence  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

At   length   his   father  died,  and  Barrow  re- 
turned, secretly,  to  examine  in  what  state  he  had 
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left  his  property,  concluding,  of  course,  that  he 
must  have  amassed  a  good  deal  of  money  by 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  But,  instead  of 
finding  himself  the  successor  to  a  fortune,  the 
son  discovered  that  the  old  man  had  quitted  the 
world,  leaving  behind  him  heavy  liabilities  and 
a  character  of  rapidly  diminishing  respectability. 
One  sum,  however,  amounting  to  a  few 
thousand  pounds,  remained  to  the  disappointed 
heir,  and  that  was  the  produce  of  the  sale  of 
his  father's  business,  which  the  latter  had  dis- 
posed of,  only  a  few  days  before  his  death,  to  a 
Mr.  Watson,  the  head,  confidential,  clerk  in  the 
office.  This  person  Barrow  found  installed  in 
Gray's  Inn,  on  his  return  home  from  abroad ; 
but  how  he  had  scraped  together  sufficient 
money  to  effect  so  large  a  purchase  did  not 
satisfactorily  appear.  The  rumour  was,  that  a 
rich  friend  had  come  forward  to  help  him  to 
buy  the  business  of  his  deceased  master.  At 
all  events,  Watson  was  now  in  power,  and 
Matthew  Borrow  thought  it  wise,  on  many  ac~ 
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counts,  to  become  his  most  intimate  friend  and 
constant  companion.  They  took  a  country 
house,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  above  the 
bridges,  and  lived  in  the  greatest  style.  They 
had  a  box  at  the  Opera,  and  were  well  known 
in  Barrow's  old  haunts,  the  fashionable  gam- 
bling houses,  at  the  West  end  of  town.  One 
night,  the  two  friends,  who  had  won  largely  of 
every  one  else,  became  opponents  with  the  dice* 
Watson  rising  from  the  table  a  ruined  man. 

"  I  must  have  the  money  in  the  morning," 
said  Barrow,  as  they  rode  home  together  to 
the  villa.  "  I  mean  to  call  in  all  my  debts 
and  go  abroad  again  ;  I  am  tired  of  this  cursed 
London,  and  if&  stale  amusements." 

"Barrow,"  observed  Watson,  as  the  two 
were  taking  supper,  half  an  hour  afterward?, 
"  I  have  not  sufficient  to  pay  you  my  losings 
of  to-night,  unless  1  sell  my  business,  and  re- 
tarn  to  ray  former  station,  as  a  poor  clerk  in 
s^me  attorney's  office;  and  I  feel  sure  you  will 
not  drive  me  to  that  extremity,  yet." 
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"  I  tell  you,  I  must  have  the  money,  Wat- 
son, or  I  will  tumble  the  business  about  your 
ears  by  a  thorough  exposure  of  all  our  doings. 
Mind  you,  I  have  not  forgotten  that  you  are 
standing  here  in  the  place  which  I  ought  to 
have  occupied,  and  that  I  have  never,  yet, 
learned  by  what  means  you  gained  possession 
of  my  father's  large  practice." 

"  Well,'*  replied  the  other,  who  knew  per- 
fectly the  kind  of  man  he  vvaa  addressing, 
"  the  secret  of  my  present  position  would  be 
worth,  to  you,  something  like  double  or  treble 
the  debt  I  owe  you,  and  if  you  will  take  it 
in  place  of  that  sum,  say  so,  and  it  is  yours 
to-night,  my  friend. ' 

"  You  are  not  deceiving  me  ?" 

"  No  !  upon  my  word." 

"  Then  I  accept  your  offer,  Watson  be- 
lieving that  you  know  me  too  well  to  attempt 
any  imposition  upon  me." 

"  Come  to  the  office,  then,  in  the  morning," 
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replied  Watson,  "  and  I  will  explain  everything 
to  you." 

Barrow  did  as  he  was  requested,  making 
his  appearance,  in  Gray's  Inn,  soon  after  the 
arrival,  there,  of  his  friend. 

"You  see  those  tin  boxes  on  the  shelf.  Bar- 
row, marked,  Henry  Hammond,  Esq.,  do  you 
not  ?"  began  the  solicitor. 

"I  do;  what  of  them?" 

"  Now  read  this  copy  of  a  will." 

"  A  strange  one  it  is,''  remarked  Barro\v, 
having  perused  the  parchment.  "  One  of  the 
boys  died,  I  suppose,  and  your  client,  whose 
name  you  have  just  pointed  out  on  the 
deed-boxes  yonder,  came  t)  the  property, 
eh?" 

*'  One  of  the  boys  named  in  the  will,  Phi-- 
lip Wildman,  the  elder  of  the  two,  disappeared, 
at  any  rate,  and  so  the  property  passed." 

"  Well,  what  of  that  ?  what  good  will  that 
knowledge  do  me  ?" 

"  Why,  you  see,  (and  my  opinion  is  backed 
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by  that  of  counsel)  that  unless  the  death  of 
the  child  was  actually  proved  to  have  taken 
place,  none  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hammond's  heirs 
could  legally  take  under  the  will.  The  disap- 
pearance, merely,  of  either  of  the  children 
would  not  answer  the  conditions  laid  down 
therein." 

"  You  lawyers  al  ways  appear  to  me  the 
most  successful  in  your  arguments  when  you 
have  truisms  to  prove,"  remarked  Barrow, 
with  a  sneer. 

"  And  yet,"  pursued  the  other,  "  the  estates 
did  pass  to  Mr.  Hammond,  as  the  only  surviv- 
ing child  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hammond,  there 
named,  simply  on  the  presumed  death  of  Phi- 
lip Wildman,  owing  to  his  disappearance  in  in- 
fancy." 

"  Granted  ;  but  still  what  of  that  to  me  ?  " 

"Just  this: — the  property  has  now  been  for 

nearly  fifty  years  in  possession  of  the  false  heir 

— of  him  whose  name  you  see  there,  and  think 

you  not,  that  rather  than  have  his  title  brought- 
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into  dispute,  he   would    willingly  sacrifice  the 
half  of  his  yearly  income  ?" 

"  I  see  your  meaning,"  answered  Barrow, 
"  but  can  you  believe  that  a  Court  of  Law, 
would  now  disturb  so  long  a  possession  on  the 
seemingly  doubtful  grounds  to  which  you  allude? 
Doubtless,  at  the  time  the  child  was  lost,  good 
reasons  existed  for  supposing  it  dead,  and  is  it 
likely  that  any  court  would,  at  this  distant  date, 
wrest  the  estates  from  the  present  owner,  be- 
cause the  dead  body  of  the  insignificant  little 
infant  never  turned  up  to  settle  every  pos- 
sible doubt  that  might  arise  ?" 

"  I  believe  that  the  question  I  am  raising 
is,  alone,  enough  to  frighten  any  present  pos- 
sessor," observed  Watson;  "but  what  then 
would  you  say,  if  I  could  prove  to  you,  that 
the  child  was  fraudulently  abducted,  in  order 
to  deprive  it  and  the  co-heir  of  their  legal 
rights  ?" 

"  Let  me  see,"  replied  Barrow,  "  what  was 
the  value  of  the  property?  Ah,  indeed,  eight 
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thousand  per  annum,  eh  ?  Well,  now,  Wat- 
son, give  me  the  proofs  of  the  fraudulent  part 
of  the  business,  and  I  will  write  you  my  re- 
ceipt for  your  last  night's  losings." 

The  solicitor  opened  a  drawer  in  his  desk, 
and  drew  forth  a  document  in  the  well  known 
handwriting  of  Barrow's  father. 

"  Here  is  the  main  proof,  as  stated  by  your 
own  father.  You  know  the  writing,  eh  ?" 

"  Perfectly." 

"  Then  examine  the  account  he  has  left  be- 
hind him." 
i 

Barrow  read  the  important  document,  in 
which  it  was  stated,  that,  in  early  life,  the 
writer,  (at  the  instigation  of  the  husband  of 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hammond  deceased,  acting  in 
behalf  of  his  son,  Henry,  then  only  five  years 
old)  had  been  a  party,  in  the  character  of  legal 
adviser,  to  the  fraudulent  abduction  of  an 
infant  named  Philip  Wildman,  in  order  that  a 
certain  will  of  the  said  infant's  uncle  might 
take  effect  in  favour  of  the  aforesaid  Henry 
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Hammond,  who  was  entitled  to  the  contingent 
remainder  under  the  said  will. 

"  You  have  called  this  the  main  proof,"  said 
Barrow,  again  addressing  Watson.  "  What 
proofs  have  you  to  bring  forward  besides  ?" 

"  I  should  have  thought  that  enough  for  your 
purpose,"  was  the  reply.  "Everything  is 
there  most  fully  and  circumstantially  stated ; 
the  manner  in  which  the  abduction  was  con- 
ducted; the  day,  the  hour,  the  place,  all  of 
which,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  found  to  tally 
with  the  facts  of  the  child's  disappearance,  as 
remembered  by  many  persons  that  must  be  still 
living  in  the  neighbourhood  where  the  event 
took  place." 

"  Is  Mr.  Hammond,  your  client,  aware  of 
these  things  ?" 

"  Ay,  that  is  he,  and  dreads  discovery  so 
much,  that,  guessing  I  had,  in  the  course  of  my 
long  connection  with  the  office,  got  possession 
of  his  secret,  he  called  me  to  your  father's  bed 
side,  only  a  few  days  before  the  old  gentleman 
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died,  and  then  informed  me,  with  a  significant 
shake  of  the  hand,  that  he  had  purchased  the 
business  for  me,  and  should  continue  to  be 
among  my  best  clients,  in  future." 

"  Well,"  observed  Barrow,  "  that  certainly 
makes  out  a  strong  case,  and  I  think,  if  all  this 
be  true  as  you  tell  me  it  is,  I  see  my  way  to  a 
competency  at  last.  Watson,  I  advise  you  to 
give  up  gambling  and  to  stick  to  business,  as  I 
intend  to  do.  Here  is  my  receipt  for  the  five 
thousand  you  lost  last  night.  Mind  what  1 
say,  trust  only  to  the  office  in  future.  Good- 
bye, for  the  present ;  I  shall  leave  for  Devon- 
shire this  evening  to  discover  the  family  of  the 
Wildmans ;  but  remember,  I  may  want  your 
assistance  again,  yet,  in  this  matter." 

Such,  described  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
was  the  nature  of  the  secret  which  Matthew 
Barrow  received  from  Mr.  Watson,  his  father's 
successor,  in  lieu  of  the  above  large  gambling 
debt.  His  first  scheme,  for  taking  full  advan- 
tage of  it,  was  cunningly  to  extort  a  heavy 
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sum  of   money  from  both  parties — from  Mr. 
Hammond  for  keeping  the  secret,  and  from  the 
representative  of  the  Wildmana  for  imparting 
it  to  them,  that  they  might  recover  their  lost 
estates.    When,  however,  he  arrived  in  Devon- 
shire, and  found  how  little  Mrs.  Wildman  was 
able  to  pay,  handsomely,  for  such  knowledge,  a 
plan  much  more  pleasing  occurred  to  him :    he 
determined,  somehow,  to  get  rid  of  the  brother, 
next  to  marry  Mary  Wildman,  whose  beauty 
alone  was  prize  enough  for  his  deepest  villany, 
and  then,   having  secured   her  for  his  wife,  he 
would  try  an   action   of  ejectment    with  Mr. 
Hammond ;  and  that  proving  successful,  as  he 
doubted  not  but  it  would,  he  might  enjoy  the 
whole  property  as  his  own,  with  the  exception 
of  paying  the  widow   her  dower  for  the  few 
remaining  years  of  her  life.     How  the  little 
love  affair,  between  Mary  and  Arthur  Maitland, 
came  along  to  interfere  with  the  execution  of 
this  design,  the  reader  has  had  time  to  observe  ; 
and  all  that  Barrow  has  been,  hitherto,  doing  is 
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now,  we  trust,  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  as  far 
as  the  consistency  of  our  tale  is  concerned. 

Little  did  Barrow  imagine  when  first  he  was 
introduced  to  Mary,  at  the  Christmas  party,  that 
the  fondness  which  his  keen  man -of- the- world's 
eye   discovered   between  those   two   half  un- 
conscious   lovers   could    present  any    serious 
impediment  to  the  hopes  which  he  that  night 
formed.     He    believed    that    a    little    timely 
pleasantry  would  scare  it  into  mutual  shyness, 
thus  enabling  him  to  substitute  such  grave  pro- 
posals of  marriage,  by  a   man  of  station  and 
fortune,   that  a   young  country   girl,    full   of 
modesty  and  respect  for  her  superiors,  would 
scarcely  be  likely  to  reject  them  for  the  vague 
vapoury,  uncertain  vows  of  a  mere  boy.     But 
soon,  it  appeared  to  him   absolutely  necessary 
to  be  rid  of  the  presence  of  his  youthful  rival ; 
and  that  object  he  easily  effected  by  his  out- 
rage upon  Arthur,  in  the  wood,  as  described  in 
an  earlier  chapter.     Then   came  the  flat  and 
positive   refusal  of  his  offers  of  marriage  by 
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Mary,  and,  immediately  afterwards,  his  appar- 
ently generous  and  noble  conduct,  in  rescuing 
the  family  from  impending  ruin.  Still,  although 
this  act  had  done  much  for  him  ;  had  re-instated 
him  in  the  unbounded  favour  of  the  neighbour- 
hood;  secured  him  Mary's  lasting  gratitude;  and, 
more  than  that,  the  prayers  and  benedictions  of 
her  mother,  he  seemed  almost  as  far  off  as  ever 
from  obtaining  the  coveted  hand  of  the  daughter 
in  marriage.  It  was  thus,  baffled  by  the  girl's 
constancy  to  her  absent  lover,  notwithstanding 
the  manner  of  their  parting,  that  he  resorted 
to  the  forgeries  which  we  have  so  recently  seen 
perpetrated,  and  which  carried  so  much  misery 
to  the  unsuspecting  heart  of  Mary  Wildman. 
The  truth  is,  that  he  was  growing  desperate  in 
his  impatience  and  annoyance  at  his  want  of 
better  success;  and  no  longer  expecting  any 
very  favourable  result  from  his  operations,  he 
resolved,  at  once,  to  seek  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Hammond,  that  he  might  ascertain  from  him 
what  he  was  willing  to  give  for  the  retention  of 
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his  secret,  respecting  the  property,  in  safe 
custody,  for  some  new  term  of  years  longer. 
If  he  could  extort  a  sum  sufficient  to  satisfy 
his  desires,  he  would,  at  once,  relinquish  his 
abortive  schemes  in  Devonshire,  but  if  not  then, 
he  would  return  and  invent  some  fresh  means 
for  compelling  Mary  to  become  his  wife,  in  spite 
of  all  her  strong  reluctance  to  listen  to  his  oft- 
urged  proposals. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  his  mind  fully  made 
up  to  follow  the  above  course,  that  Barrow, 
as  soon  as  he  arrived  again  in  London,  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  the  office  of  his  friend, 
Watson,  in  Gray's  Inn,  and  asked  for  Mr. 
Hammond's  address.  The  solicitor,  who  had 
had  time  to  recover  himself  from  the  panic 
into  which  his  heavy  losses  at  play  had  for- 
merly thrown  him,  now  more  than  half 
repented  of  the  revelations  he  had  made,  to 
save  himself  from  ruin,  and  begged  hard 
that  Barrow  would  delay,  at  least  for  awhile, 
saying  anything  to  his  wealthy  client  upon  the 
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subject.  But  how  little  did  he  know  of  the 
mire  of  villany  and  criminal  intentions  into 
which  the  other  had  waded,  eince  they  last 
parted !  To  his  entreaties,  for  putting  off  the 
evil  day,  Barrow  peremptorily  replied  : — 

"  I  insist  upon  having  Mr.  Hammond's 
address,  without  a  word  further.  I  spared  you 
from  sudden  bankruptcy,  remember ;  be  good 
enough,  now,  to  spare  my  time  and  patience,  by 
doiug  what  I  require." 

The  address  was  given  him,  and  he  quitted 
the  office,  in  silence.  The  next  house  at  which 
he  called,  was  situated  in  Park- street,  Gros- 
venor  Square.  A  handsome  carriage,  be- 
longing to  the  establishment,  was  waiting  at 
the  door,  the  fine  coats  of  the  superb  boraes 
shining  almost  as  much  as  the  varnished  panels 
of  the  springy,  luxurious  vehicle,  and  the  round, 
ripe-visaged  coachman  dozing  in  the  oppressive 
sun,  beneath  his  weight  of  powdered  hair  and 
assumed  importance.  Barrow  gave  a  decisive 
knock  ;  then,  got  ready  his  card. 
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"Master  'is  just  going  out,  sir,"  replied  the 
servant,  answering  the  summons  with  his  hat 
and  white  gloves  on,  as  if  in  proof  of  his  asser- 
tion, had  any  been  required,  beyond  the  pre- 
sence of  the  carriage  outside. 

"  No  matter,  I  must  see  him  on  business  of 
importance.  Take  him  my  card." 

Here  a  bell  rang  loudly,  and  a  middle-aged, 
fashionably-dressed  woman  appeared,  sweeping 
along  the  passage,  followed  by  another  liveried 
servant,  and  a  gentleman,  evidently  her 
husband.  To  the  latter,  [Barrow's  card  was 
handed. 

"  I  cannot  speak  with  yon  now,  sir.  I  am 
in  haste,"  said  he,  attempting  to  pass  to  the 
carriage. 

"  Mr.  Hammond,"  replied  the  other,  in  an 
under,  but  distinct  tone,  "  it  will  be  as  much 
as  all  this  splendour  is  worth  to  you,  if  you 
refuse  to  speak  with  me.  You  have  not  taken 
notice  of  my  name !" 

The  gentleman  glanced  at  the  card,  and 

YOL.  w.  M 
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then,  suddenly  changing  his  manner,  said:—- 

"  I  trust,  Mr.  Barrow,  your  business  is 
capable  of  being  briefly  transacted." 

His  companion  had  taken  her  seat,  and  the 
servant  remained  standing,  with  the  steps 
down  and  the  door  of  the  carriage  in  his 
hand. 

"  One  minute,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  my 
love,"  added  Mr.  Hammond.  "  Now  then, 
sir,  follow  me  to  my  library." 

The  impatient  wife  looked  her  annoyance  at 
the  delay. 

"  What,  pray,  is  the  urgent  nature  of  your 
business,  Mr.  Barrow?"  demanded  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, as  soon  as  the  room  door  was  closed. 

"  I  will  use  the  greatest  brevity,  sir,"  replied 
Barrow,  taking  from  his  pocket  the  statement 
of  his  father,  originally  furnished  him  by  his 
friend,  Watson.  "  I  presume  that  the  contents 
of  this  paper  are  perfectly  correct,  Mr.  Ham- 
mond ?" 
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"  The  scoundrel,  then,  has  betrayed  me  after 
all!"  exclaimed  the  latter. 

"  You  and  he,  Mr.  Hammond,  can  settle 
that  point  another  time.  It  is  enough  for  you 
to  know  that  your  secret  is  now  mine,  and  as 
you  have  paid  Watson  for  being  your  con- 
iidant,  so  you  must  fee  me  also.  My  father 
lost  his  honour,  and,  eventually,  much  of  his 
practice,  in  this  matter,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
but  fair,  that  I  should  insist  upon  having  the 
full  price  of  his  sacrifices." 

"  My  father  rewarded  him  a  hundredfold." 

"  And  you  must  again  reward  me.  The 
sins  of  parents  descend  to  their  children,  as 
their  natural  heritage,"  observed  Barrow. 

"  What  sum  of  money  do  you  require  me  to 
pay  for  that  paper,  and  your  farther  silence." 

u  Ten  thousand  pounds ;  half  of  it  to  be 
paid  at  once,  and  the  remainder  in  six 
months !" 

"  I  cannot  agree  to  it.     I  have  heavy  debts 

already  ;  so  large  a  sum,  in  addition,  would  ruin 
M  2 
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me  at  once.  I  will  give  you  a  hundred  a-year 
as  long  as  you  live,  and  my  secret  is  safely 
kept." 

"  That  will  not  do,  sir ;  good  morning  to 
"you,"  ^ait!  Barrow,  raising  his  voice. 

"  Hush,  hush,  for  God's  sake,  hush !  My 
wife  knows  nothing  of  all  this  ;  she  knows  not 
how  my  poor  father  acquired,  and  I  have  in- 
herited, this  property.  Were  she  to  do  so, 
she  would  herself  divulge  the  secret;  you  would 
lose  the  price  of  your  silence  which  you  seek, 
and  1  should  encounter  disgrace  and  beggary ! 
Mr.  Barrow,  I  entreat  you  to  accept  the  an- 
nuity I  offer  I" 

"  Again,  sir,  I  say  *  good  morning  ';  that  is 
not  sufficient.  1  can  do  better  with  the 
secret." 

"  Stay,  stay  !  I  will  make  it  two-hundred ; 
but  I  cannot  raise  so  large  a  sum  at  once  without 
my  wife  knowing  it." 

"  Recollect  I"  said  Barrow,  "there  was  a 
murder  committed  in  order  to  steal  the  child  ; 
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the  nurse  was  put  out  of  the  Way  by  your 
father's  agents." 

"  Oh  I  speak  softly  I"  replied  the  other,  "  ray 
servants  may  hear  you.  The  death  of  the 
nurse  was  accidental ;  my  father  told  me  so  on 
his  death  bed.  I  will  make  one  offer  more, 
which  I  beseech  you  to  accept — you  shall  have 
three-hundred  a-year.  That  is  about  the  entire 
interest  of  the  sum  you  demand  ;  but  I  cannot 
give  you  the  capital !" 

As  Mr.  Hammond  said  this,  he  grasped  one 
of  Barrow's  hands  in  both  of  his  and  looked 
anxiously,  and  almost  wildly,  at  his  cold,  deter- 
mined face — At  this  instant,  his  wife  opened 
the  door,  and  stood  before  them.. 

"  Mr.  Hammond,  are  you — "  she  began, 
and  then  stopped  short.  "  Why,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  ?  I  fear  my  presence  is  incon- 
venient to  you,  just  now." 

Stepping  back,  she  again  closed  the  door  be- 
hind her,  reseated  herself  in  the  carriage,  the 
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steps  flew  up  with  a  bang,  and  she  drove  off, 
without  waiting  any  longer  for  her  husband. 

The  latter  was  now  desperate,  and  resolved, 
at  all  hazards,  to  bring  Barrow  to  his  own  terms, 
or  let  things  take  their  course. 

"  Do  you  agree  to  my  proposition  ?"  he  said* 
'*  If  not,  do  your  worst :  I  would  rather  the 
right  heirs  should  have  the  whole  of  the 
property,  than  give  you  so  large  a  part  of 
it." 

"  I  will  take  a  month  to  consider  the  matter," 
answered  Barrow ;  "  at  the  end  of  that  time,  I 
will  either  write  to  you,  or  see  you  again. 
Once  more,  sir,  good  morning." 

As  the  street  door  closed  after  the  speaker, 
he  muttered  to  himself: 

"  Bah !  three-hundred  a-year,  when  I  have 
a  good  chance  of  making  thousands !  No, 
by  heavens,  it  shall  be  neck  or  nothing  I  Yes 
I  will  compel  her  to  marry  me;  meanwhile,  as 
I  have  left  him  hoping  that  I  may  yet  receive 
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his  petty  bribe,  he  will  do  nothing  that  might 
defeat  my  plans." 

Two  days  later,  this  scheming  ruffian  was 
again  showing  a  very  smooth  face  in  Devon- 
shire, quite  prepared  to  carry  all  his  designs 
into  immediate  execution. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Dreams  are  toys  ; 

Yet,  for  this  once,  yea  superstitiously, 
I  will  be  squar'd  by  this. 

Winter's  Tale. 


IT  was  the  dusk  of  an  evening  so  dull  and 
dreary  that  it  more  resembled  one  belonging 
to  winter  than  to  summer.  A  heavy  rain  had 
been  pouring  from  a  thick,  muddy  sky,  the 
whole  of  the  afternoon,  and  now,  towards 
eight  o'clock,  several  labourers,  drenched  to 
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the  skin  while  completing  their  day's  work, 
were  beginning  to  assemble  at  the  village  ale- 
house, adjacent  to  Knowle-water,  to  dry  their 
clothes  and  ward  off  colds  with  strong  drink 
and  tobacco.  The  landlord  had  little  coal  to 
spare,  and  less  hard  wood,  so  the  topers  were 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a  fire  made 
of  dried  furze,  brought  in  in  large  fagots,  and 
laid  near  the  hearth  for  their  use ;  and  this, 
although  it  yielded  far  more  light  than  heat> 
yet  by  its  periodical,  bright  blaze,  as  often  as 
a  fresh  quantity  of  it  was  laid  upon  the  red 
hot  embers,  gave  an  air  of  picturesque,  rude 
comfort  to  the  small  apartment  and  its  pre- 
sent occupants.  It  was  a  scene  like  some  of 
the  old  Dutch  paintings:  with  strong,  rich  lights 
and  the  deepest  shadow  ;  coarse,  good-humoured 
faces ;  heavy,  muscular  figures,  and  wonderful 
freedom  and  grotesqueness  of  attitude,  sur- 
rounded by  domestic  accessories  of  the  most 
familiar  sort — the  gleaming  dresser  and  care- 
M  5 
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fully  arranged  mantel-piece;  the  resplendent 
warming-pan  and  the  high,  brass  faced  clock — 
now  all  startling  into  light  and  life,  as  the 
crackling  fuel  blazed  out  from  the  deep  black 
chimney,  and  again  subsiding  into  indistinctness 
in  the  gloom  which  succeeded  the  intensity  of 
the  fitful  flame. 

Presently  the  door  opened,  and  Isaac  Ram- 
say, wet  and  shivering  with  the  cold,  his  staff 
in  his  hand,  and  his  grey  hair  falling  upon  hie 
shoulders,  entered  the  house. 

"  Talk  of  the  Devil,  and  you  are  sure  to  see 
his  horns,"  observed  one  man,  in  a  whisper  to 
his  neighbour. 

*'  It's  a  foul  night,"  said  the  new  comer, 
after  haviflg  called  for  something  to  drink ; 
*'  the  very  cattle,  in  the  fields,  seek  shelter  from 
this  weather." 

No  answer  was  returned,  although  the  re- 
mark was  undeniable.  The  landlord  brought 
Ramsay  his  ale,  and  having  tasted  it  sufficiently 
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to  lower  the  convexity  of  froth  to  a  level  with 
the  brim,  the  old  man  proffered  the  cup  to  one 
who  sat  near  him. 

"  Thanks  to  ye,  Maister  Ramsay,  I've  a  plot 
of  my  own,"  was  the  reply,  as  the  speaker 
turned  away. 

Again,  there  was  a  dead  silence  among  the 
company,  until  it  was  broken  by  one  or  two 
persons  asking  to  be  told  the  amount  of  their 
small  reckonings.  The  host,  feeling  that  his 
night's  scores  were  greatly  endangered  by  the 
presence  of  his  feared  and  detested  customer, 
intimated  his  views  to  him,  in  a  series  of  very 
intelligible  scowls,  and  Ramsay,  perfectly  com- 
prehending the  position  in  which  he  stood, 
rose  to  depart,  muttering  a  deep^urse  upon 
every  one  present,  as  he  moved  towards  the 
door.  The  curse,  however,  weighed  less  heavily 
upon  the  spirits  of  the  drinkers  than  the 
society  of  the  long  suspected  murderer  had 
done,  and  conversation  was  resumed  imme- 
diately his  back  was  turned. 
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"  Hark  to  the  thunder,  and  see  how  it 
lightens,"  said  one. 

"  The  roads  are  running  with  water,  like 
rivers,"  remarked  another.  "  Poor  old  fellow, 
I  half  pity  him,  too,  to  be  forced  out  at  such  a 
time  as  this.  There  was  never  anything  ex- 
actly proved  against  him,  either." 

As  he  spoke,  a  clap  of  thunder  broke  over 
the  dwelling  with  such  violence  that  the  very 
walls  seemed  to  shake,  and  the  windows  and 
crockery  rattled  at  the  concussion. 

'•'  The  Lord  forgiv'ee  for  saying  a  word  in 
defence  of  such  a  one  as  him,  Tom !"  ejacu- 
lated one  of  the  company,  fervently.  "It's 
a  perfect  sin  to  defend  him,  but  ever  so  little  ; 
and  I  wouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  if  the  next 
stroke  of  thunder  brought  in  the  roof  upon  our 
heads,  for  harkening  to  such  discourse." 

"  I  hear,"  said  a  second  speaker,  "  there  is  to 
be  another  digging  for  the  bones  of  poor 
Maister  Wildman,  in  a  day  or  two's  time. 
Old  crazy  Kate  has  been  a  begging  of  Pa'ason 
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Greville,  again,  to  have  a  bit  of  Farmer  Simp- 
eon's  orchard,  up  there  yonder,  not  far  from 
her  cottage,  turned  up  ye  see;  and,  just  to  make 
her  rnind  more  easy,  he's  ge'en  his  consent  to 
it,  at  last." 

"  You  don't  say  so  ?" 

"  It' s  truth,  I  tell  'ee." 

But  we  must  hasten  on  with  our  narrative. 

Ramsay  had  not  proceeded  more  than  half  a 
mile,  on  his  way  homewards,  when  he  was  met 
by  Barrow. 

"  Ah  !  my  old  friend,  you  are  the  very  man 
I  have  been  seeking;  come  under  my  um- 
brella, and  let  ushave  ten  minutes  chat  together. 
If  you  are  going  home,  suppose  we  cross  the 
fields,  and  go  through  the  wood  to  it ;  it's  the 
nearest  way  and  we  are  sure  to  meet  with  no 
interruption." 

"  Very  good,  sir,  'tis  all  the  same  to  me, 
whichever  way  we  go." 

They  here  went  over  a  little  rustic  stile,  and 
slanted  away  down  through  a  fertile  valley, 
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which  ran  at  the  rear  of  Knowle-water  Bar- 
ton, until  it  abutted,  at  right  angles,  upon  the 
still  deeper  one,  on  the  declivity  of  one  side 
of  which  stood  the  hovel  of  Crazy  Kate.  At 
the  point  where  these  valleys  met  was  a  gloomy 
crossing  of  four  narrow  and  but  slightly  used 
parish  roads,  while  beneath,  through  the  con- 
fined arch  of  a  low,  ivy  mantled,  stone  bridge, 
poured,  with  a  hoarse,  roaring,  almost  deafen- 
ing sound,  a  brook,  which,  though  ordinarily 
small,  was  now,  by  the  heavy  rain  of  the 
last  few  hours,  swollen  into  a  stream  of  con- 
siderable size  and  great  impetuosity.  It  was 
here,  amid  the  deep  shadows  of  night,  the 
confused  noise  of  waters,  and  the  constant 
rustling  of  overhanging  trees,  that  Ramsay 
and  Barrow  halted  to  converse. 

"  I  tell  you,  Ramsay,"  said  the  latter,  "  that 
you  are  not  safe  while  he  lives.  There  can 
be  no  longer  any  doubt,  that  the  commander 
of  the  smuggler,  and  he,  are  one  and  the  same 
man ;  and  as  I  quite  understand,  from  your  ac- 
urate  description,  how  it  is  that  the  "  Petrel " 
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manages  to  clear  the  reef  and  land  her  cargoes, 
unobserved  by  the  coast-guard  people,  I  con- 
ceive that  nothing  is  easier  than,  by  a  false 
signal,  to  swamp  her  and  her  crew,  beyond  all 
hopes  of  any  of  them  saving  their  lives.  Do 
you  agree  to  ray  plan  ?" 

"No,  by !"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  ut- 
tering a  terrible  oath,  "  for  even  though  it 
should  turn  out,  that  the  captain  has  been,  for 
what  reasons  I  know  not,  trying  to  use  an  old 
story  for  the  purpose  of  getting  me  into  new 
trouble,  and  might,  therefore,  well  de- 
serve his  fate,  yet  there  will  be  the  men  and 
young  Wildinan  on  board,  and  why  should  I 
do  anything  to  harm  them  ?" 

"  I  have  told  you  before,  Isaac,  that  this  is 
not  a  matter  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
either  of  us.  Young  Wildman  stands  in  my 
way,  and  I  must  have  him  removed.  You  may 
imagine  I  have  strong  reasons,  although  I  do 
not  think  fit  to  explain  them  to  you,  otherwise 
I  should  never  have  placed  in  your  hands  the 
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important  written  memorandum  which  you 
now  possess,  and  might  use  against  me,  were  I 
to  attempt  playing  you  false  in  any  way.  De- 
pend upon  it,  your  only  safety  is  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  me.  Hitherto,  you  have  thought 
yourself  secure,  because  your  victim's  body 
was  never  discovered ;  but  what  would  you  say, 
should  Kate  Morrison's  dreams,  after  all,  prove 
correct,  and  a  skeleton  be  brought  to  light 
against  you  ?  Then,  the  smuggler's  evidence 
would  become  serious,  eh?" 

"  What  does  their  finding  of  skeletons  signify 
to  me?"  said  Ramsay.  "They  have  already 
dug  up  two  or  three,  and  may,  perhaps,  meet 
with  half-a-dozen  more  yet,  before  I  die,  for 
aught  I  know,  or  care  !" 

"  Yes,  yes,  Isaac,  but  remember,  the  new 
spot  pointed  out  by  Kate  is  quite  different 

from  the  old  place,  near  the  town  of ,  where, 

it  is  well  known,  a  number  of  French  prisoners 
were  buried,  years  ago.  There  was  never 
anything  of  the  kind  done  in  Farmer  Simpson's 
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orchard,  I  suspect,  however.  What  think  you 
on  the  point  ?  By  the  bye,  this  little  lane  here, 
leading  down  to  the  turnpike,  runs  past  the  said 
orchard,  a  little  way  further  up  there,  in  the 
opposite  direction,  does  it  not?" 

"  Yes,  I  believe  it  does  so,"  replied  Ramsay, 
with  evident  unwillingness,  which  Barrow  did 
not  fail  to  remark,  and  he  therefore  added : 

"  Well,  come  my  friend,  we  can  neither  of 
us  be  much  wetter  than  we  are  at  present,  and 
I  am  very  curious  to  see  this  place  which  is  now 
so  much  talked  of;  let  us  go  forward  and 
examine  it,  together." 

"  If  you  have  no  better  use  to  make  of  your 
time,  sir,"  said  Ramsay,  walking  away,  "why 
I  have,  that's  all ;  so  I  wish  you  a  very  good 
night." 

Here,  then,  was  another  circumstance  which, 
however  apparently  trifling,  afforded  Barrow 
fresh  and  powerful  proof  of  the  old  uian's  guilt ; 
and  he  determined  to  add  one  more  link,  of  the 
same  kind  of  evidence,  to  the  long  and  convincing 
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chain  he  had  already  stored  up,  in  his  retentive 
memory,  against  him. 

"  Isaac,"  said  he,  calling  after  his  recent 
companion,  "  what  makes  you  take  that  road 
home?  I  thought  your  time  was  valuable  to 
you  but  just  now,  and  yet  you  are  going  by  far 
the  longest  way  about." 

*'  What  does  that  matter  to  you  ?"  growled 
out  the  other,  in  a  voice  hollower  than  the 
foaming  waters  beneath  the  little  bridge.  "  I 
have  my  own  business  to  attend  to ;  you  mind 
yours." 

And  he  quickened  his  pace  and  soon  disap- 
peared, round  a  turning  in  the  high  hedged 
lane. 

"  I  have  him  closer  than  ever,"  said  Barrow 
to  himself;  "  the  old  woman's  dream  will  come 
true.  His  refusal  to  visit  the  spot  with  me, 
and  his  choosing  that  road  home,  instead  of  the 
one  leading  down  to  the  turnpike,  because  he 
probably  brought  the  dead  body  of  the  farmer 
along  the  latter,  on  the  night  of  the  murder, 
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both  circumstances  satisfy  me  that,  at  any  rate, 
not  far  distant  from  this  place  is  concealed  his 
grand  secret." 

With  this  soliloquy,  the  speaker  struck  off 
into  the  way  which  Ramsay  had  so  studiously 
avoided,  soon  found  himself  again  in  the  more 
public  road,  or  turnpike  above  referred  to,  and 
reached  his  lodgings  towards  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  wet,  tired  and  hungry.  His  affairs,  how- 
ever, so  far  seemed  prospering  in  his  hands ;  on 
the  following  day,  he  hoped  to  see  other  parts 
of  his  intricate  scheme  carried  into  as  success- 
ful operation,  and  it  was,  therefore,  with  a  degree 
of  quiet  satisfaction  which  evil  doers  never 
know,  we  believe,  except  in  those  most  fatal 
moments  when  Satan  is  setting  the  last  seal  to 
their  eternal  perdition,  that  this  wretched  man 
lay  down  to  sleep,  upon  his  guilty  bed. 

But  not  many  hours  did  he  pass  there ;  at 
six,  the  next  morning,  he  was  again  out  walking 
in  the  garden  at  the  back  of  his  cottage,  going 
carefully  over,  for  the  thousandth  time,  in  his 
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mind,  all  the  details  of  the  infamous  plot  upon 
the  working  out  of  which  he  was  bringing 
gradually  to  bear  every  faculty  of  body,  mind, 
and  souL  How  terrible  is  the  energy,  and  how 
unwearied  the  perseverance  of  daring  and 
doomed  criminals ! 

Directly  after  the  usual  seven  o'clock  break- 
fast, at  Knowle-water,  Barrow  presented  him- 
self there,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Mrs.  Wild- 
man,  and  for  other  reasons  which  will  presently 
appear.  The  widow  was  bustling  about,  as 
usual,  when  he  arrived. 

"  Oh  sir,  I  have  a  letter  for  you,"  she  said, 
after  asking  him  how  he  did,  since  his  return 
from  London.  rt  It  was  given  to  me  by  the 

keeper  of  the  Post  Office  at  ,  when  I 

called  there  yesterday,  after  market,  to  get  my 
own  and  Mr.  Greville's  letters.  How  it  came 
to  be  addressed  to  my  care  1  cannot  imagine  ; 
but,  however,  here  it  is." 

Barrow  took  the  letter  and  began  to  read, 
and,  while  he  is  so  occupied,  we  will  just  inform 
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the   reader  of  the  meaning   of  this   little  inci- 
dent. 

As  a  minor  part  of  his  scheme,  he  had 
written,  in  a  feigned  hand,  before  he  quitted 
London,  about  half-a-dozen  anonymous  com- 
munications to  various  persons,  residing  near 
Knowle- water,  more  or  less  broadly  intimating 
to  them,  that  it  had  accidentally  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  writer,  many  weeks  previously, 
while  staying  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  most 
improper  conduct  had  taken  place  between 
young  Maitland  and  Mary  Wildman.  And 
then  the  letters  went  on  to  state,  that  the  writer 
would  not  have  felt  bound  to  say  anything  about 
the  matter,  but  that  there  was  a  report  current 
to  the  effect,  that  the  girl  was  going  to  be 
married  to  a  middle  aged  gentleman  of  rank 
and  fortune,  who  would  thus  become  the  un- 
suspecting and  unmerited  victim  of  the  grossest 
imposition.  In  conclusion,  the  parties  who  were 
favoured  with  these  secret  communications 
were  urged,  in  their  turn,  to  employ  the  same 
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anonymous  mean  for  informing  the  unfortunate 
gentleman,  whose  name  and  address  were  un- 
known to  the  writer,  of  the  imminence  of  his 
danger.  These  infamous  dispatches  Barrow 
managed  to  drop  into  the  Post  Office  at  a 
small  town  where  the  coach  changed  horses, 
and  the  passengers  took  refreshment,  during 
the  night,  in  the  journey  from  London. 
Among  them  was  one  for  Jenkins,  Mrs.  Grim- 
shaw's  lady's  maid,  who,  having  begged  her 
mistress's  pardon  for  her  late  mischievous  con- 
duct in  the  matter  of  the  supposed  elopement, 
was  still  an  inhabitant  of  Ackworth  Hall. 
Now  this  cat-like  woman  was,  of  all  malicious 
persons  in  the  world,  most  pre-disposed,  by  jier 
nature  and  habits,  to  adopt  the  counsel  of  her 
unknown  correspondent ;  and,  accordingly,  it  was 
her  mysterious  warning,  conveyed  with  all  the 
little  malignity  and  love  of  slander  of  a  genuine 
waiting  woman,  that  had  thus  been  forwarded 
to  the  much  injurable  and  guileless  Mr. 
Barrow. 
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Having  finished  the  perusal  of  this  epistle, 
Barrow  began  by  asking  if  the  widow  had 
gained  any  more  favourable  reply  from  her 
daughter,  in  his  behalf,  during  his  recent 
absence. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  not,"  was 
the  reply.  "  She  has  been  in  very  bad  spirits 
ever  since  the  last  evening  when  you  and  Mr. 
Frankum  were  here,  together.  He  brought  her 
a  letter  from  young  Mr.  Maitland,  which 
caused  her  much  sorrow,  I  believe.  Indeed, 
she  tells  me  that  their  engagement,  such  as  it 
was,  is  ^now  at  an  end;  but  yet,  for  all  that, 
I  cannot  persuade  her  to  think  of  you  for  a 
husband,  sir,  much  as  you  know  I  wish  it  to 
be  so." 

"  Ah,  Mrs.  Wildman,  if  she  knew  all  that 
I  have  lately  heard,  she  might  change  her 
opinion.  ^That  young  man  did  not  act  pro- 
perly by  her ;  and  although  her  innocence  is 
too  great  to  permit  her  to  understand  the 
world's  easily  adopted  slanders,  yet  I  believe 
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that,  by  word  or  act,  he,  whom  she  thought  her 
lover,  has  given  occasion  for  the  most  injurious 
reports  against  her." 

"  God  help  me,  Mr.  Barrow,  what  can  you 
mean,  by  saying  such  a  thing  as  that !" 

"  Just  read  this  letter,  ma'am,"  said  he ; 
"  that  will  explain  to  you  the  nature  of  the 
report  which,  without,  I  am  sure,  the  slightest 
foundation  whatever,  is  rapidly  gaining  ground 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Do  you  happen,  at  all,  to 
know  the  writing?" 

"  Why,  yes,  surely  it  is  Mrs.  Grimshaw's 
waiting  woman's,  or  1  am  much  mistaken  ; 
although,  it  is  true,  I  never  saw  it  but  once  or 
twice.  My  poor  child !  poor  Mary !  who  shall 
defend  her  from  slanders  of  this  kind  ?  Really, 
sir,  I  am  almost  beside  myself;  one  trouble 
comes  so  fast  upon  another.  The  case  of  the 
widow  with  children  to  provide  for  and  protect, 
is  a  very  hard  one,  Mr.  Barrow." 

The  conversation  was  here  put  an  end  to,  by 
the  entrance  of  Mr.  Greville. 
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"  I  have   come,"     said  the  old  gentleman, 

"  to  speak  to  you,  Mrs.  Wildman,  regarding 

poor  Crazy  Kate.     After  years  of  suffering,  I 

trust  she  has,  at  last,  learnt  from  me,  where  to 

look  for   forgiveness   for  the   great  sin  of  her 

life.     For  some  weeks  past,  she  has  been  so 

rational  and  calm,  that  I  can  no  more  doubt 

what    I    have    long    been    inclined    to   credit, 

namely,  that  the  child,  which  she  bore  in  early 

life,  was  really,  as  she  declares,  the  offspring  of 

that  most  unhappy  man,  Ramsay,  and  not  of 

the    unfortunate  Mr.   Manly,  upon  whom  she 

suore    it    at    the    time.      There   is,    however, 

another    matter,    which   greatly   troubles   her, 

that  is,  the  scene  that  occurred  at  her  cottage 

on  Christmas  eve.     In  spite  of  the    valuable 

testimony  of  our  friend  here,  Mr.  Bairow,  she 

now  affirms  that  Mr.  Frankum's  report  of  the 

conversation,  then  going  on  there,  was  the  most 

correct,    nay,    that  all   to    which  he   deposed 

before   the  magistrates,  two  days'  afterwards, 

was  actually  spoken  by  her  visitor  on  the  occa- 

VOL.    II.  N 
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sion.  But  what  has  astonished  me,  still  more 
than  all  this,  is  her  solemn  assurance,  that  the 
unknown  person,  who  made  to  her  so  impor- 
tant a  confession,  was  her  own  son,  Richard 
Morrison,  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  many 
years." 

"But  why,  Mr.  Greville,"  demanded  Bar- 
row, interrupting  him,  "  did  this  woman 
refuse  to  give  her  evidence  at  the  time  the 
matter  was  under  investigation  before  the  proper 
authorities?" 

"  She  explains  her  faulty  conduct,  sir,  by 
telling  me,  that,  her  son  having  thus  confessed 
that  he  was  present  at  the  murder,  she  feared 
to  endanger  his  life,  by  stating  who  he  was, 
and  what  he  had  really  said  on  the  sub- 
ject." 

"  And  what  inducement  has  she,  at  present, 
for  speaking  the  truth,  rather  than  at  that 
time  ?" 

"  Simply  this,"  answered  Mr.  Greville, 
"  that  she  believes — with  great  reason  too — that 
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her  days  on  earth  are  now  very  few.  As  I 
have  before  said,  my  humble  ministration 
seems,  moreover,  to  have  been  blessed  to  her 
soul's  comfort,  and  she  is  naturally  anxious 
to  unburthen  her  bosom  of  so  weighty  and 
terrible  a  secret,  ere  her  time  for  departing 
arrives." 

Barrow  smiled  to  Mrs.  Wildman,  as  though 
he  pitied  the  doting  weakness  of  the  old  cler- 
gyman, and  the  widow,  more  than  half-agreeing 
with  him,  remarked  that  she  feared  there  was 
not  much  dependance  to  be  placed  on  anything 
which  poor  Kate  said. 

"  You  are  quite  justified,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Wildman,"  returned  Mr.  Greville,  "  in  doubt- 
ing whether  she  is  morally  responsible  for  her 
words,  after  the  state  of  mental  confusion  (I 
cannot  say  I  ever  thought  her  trad,  exactly)  in 
which  she  has  for  so  long  a  time  existed.  But 
mine  is  a  painful  position ;  at  the  bed  of  death, 
or  its  near  approaches,  the  physician,  and  the 
clergyman,  do  often  witness  a  wonderful  dis- 
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persion  of  the  mind's  obscurity  ;  and  were  I 
now  to  persist  in  regarding  this  poor  creature 
as  any  longer  even  partially  insane,  I  should 
think  myself  wilfully  shutting  my  eyes  to  the 
new  light  which  an  all-seeing  Providence  may 
be  sending  us  for  the  wisest  ends.  I  must  add 
that  Kate  further  states,  that  her  son  has  only 
been  withheld,  all  these  years,  from  declaring 
what  part  he  had  in  the  disappearance  of  your 
poor  husband,  on  account  of  the  reports,  abroad, 
that  she  too  was  in  some  way  concerned  in  it, 
and  he  was  therefore  afraid  of  compromising 
her  safety,  if  he  did  so.  You  still  stcile,  Mr. 
Barrow,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  I  am  quite 
willing  to  submit  to  some  amount  of  ridicule 
for  all  that  I  am  saying,  and  mean  to  do,  so 
strong  is  rny  conviction  that  the  woman  now 
speaks  nothing  but  the  soberest  truth.  She 
tells  me,  that  from  what  passed  between  herself 
and  her  son,  she  feels  certain,  that  if  he  could, 
even  now,  be  assured  of  her  innocence  he  would 
appear  again  for  the  purpose  of  repeating  his 
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former  confession.  On  this  point  I  shall  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the 
more  experienced  opinion  of  one  of  our  magis- 
trates ;  but  in  the  meantime,  Mrs.  Wildman, 
to  appease  that  invincible  feeling  of  supersti- 
tious faith  in  a  dream,  which  you  know  she 
has  long  cherished,  and  which  now  alone  greatly 
disturbs  her  peace  of  mind — I  have  consented 
that  an  examination  shall  be  carefully  made  of 
the  place  where  she  believes  the  body  was 
laid." 

"  Well,  sir,  as  you  please,"  observed  the 
widow.  "  I  formerly  almost  harassed  myself 
to  death  with  such  useless  searches,  but  I  have, 
at  last,  quite  given  up  all  hopes  of  ever  dis- 
covering any  trace  of  my  lost  husband." 

"  Does  not  this  dreamy  superstition  of  the 
old  woman,  rather  invalidate  her  more  serious 
assertions,  Mr.  Greville  ?"  asked  Barrow,  with 
the  same  pitying  smile  upon  hid  face. 

"  I  feel  the  full  force  of  your  question,  Mr. 
Barrow,"  replied  the  old  clergyman,  "and per- 
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haps  it  tells  as  severely  against  my  credulity  as 
it  does  against  Kate's  superstition ;  but,  never- 
theless, as  the  search  may  somewhat  tran- 
quillize her,  and  as  it  will,  besides,  remove  from 
the  minds  of  many  of  my  poorer  parishioners 
the  foolish  dread  with  which  they  look  upon 
the  spot  at  present,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
giving  my  countenance  to  the  examination  of 
the  supposed  grave.  Indeed,  I  have  ordered 
two  or  three  labourers  of  mine  to  meet  me 
there  this  morning,  and  I  am  now  on  my  way 
to  the  place.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Barrow,  you 
would  do  me  the  favour  to  accompany  me  ?" 

"  Mos  willingly,"  was  the  reply,  for,  in  spite 
of  his  sneers,  Barrow  was  by  no  means,  as  the 
reader  knows,  a  despiser  of  Crazy  Kate's 
dream.  The  truth  was,  that  he  dreaded  a  pre- 
mature discovery  of  the  long  mystery  of  the 
lost  farmer,  before  he  had  derived  all  the  use 
from  Ramsay's  services  which  he  contemplated; 
therefore  being  on  the  spot,  should  anything 
be  really  brought  to  light,  appeared  to  him  to 
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be  a  very  important  point,  as  he  might  then 
have  it  in  his  power  to  cause  some  delay  in  the 
subsequent  proceedings*  and  thus  urge  his 
lately  backward  accomplice  at  once  to  under- 
take the  execution  of  his  abominable  designs. 

As  Mr.  Greville  and  his  companion  walked 
on  towards  the  appointed  scene  of  action,  it  be- 
came evident  from  the  appearance,  here  and 
there,  of  a  few  loungers  hanging  over  gates  or 
seated  upon  stiles,  (and  who  having  taken  off 
their  hats  to  the  old  pastor,  followed  after  them 
at  a  respectful  distance)  that  the  proposed  busi- 
ness of  the  morning  was  pretty  generally 
known,  abroad.  At  the  entrance  to  Farmer 
Simpson's  orchard,  three  stout  labourers,  with 
their  digging  implements,  and  Kate  Morrison 
seated  in  the  hedge,  were  awaiting  their  ar- 
rival. The  place  was  crowded  with  apple  trees 
in  luxuriant  leaf,  and  studded  with  unripe 
fruit;  yet  there  was  an  air  of  wild  neglect 
and  seldom  broken  solitude  about  it  that,  on  such 
an  occasion  as  the  present,  was  doubly  impres- 
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sive.  Orchards,  generally,  nestle  in  some  sunny 
situation,  close  within  the  shelter  of  the  home- 
stead, to  which,  in  early  Spring,  their  rich  flush 
of  exquisite  blossoms  never  fails  to  add  an  in- 
effable grace  and  charm  ;  but  the  one  we  are 
here  describing  seemed  quite  an  anomaly  in  the 
surrounding  scene  of  high  woods,  tangled  cop- 
pices, and  prickly  brakes.  For  years,  it  had 
received  hardly  any  culture ;  Kate's  dreams  of 
the  bones  hidden  therein  had,  as  -it  were,  out- 
lawed it;  the  fruit  was  usually  gathered  in  by 
reluctant  hands  and  committed,  at  once,  to  the 
cider  press ;  the  bolls  and  branches  of  the  trees 
were  covered  with  festoons  of  undisturbed 
lichen,  and  the  grass  grew  rank  and  mixed  with 
tall  nettles  and  other  favoured  weeds  from  the 
untended  soil,  beneath. 

"  Now  then,  Kate,  point  out  to  us  the  spot," 
said  Mr.  Greville,  addressing  the  old  woman  ; 
"  and  1  trust  we  shtill  soon  uproot  your  strong 
faith  in  dreams,  for  the  future." 

Kate  led  the  way  to  about  the  centre  of  the 
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orchard,  stopping  beside  a  large,  full-headed 
apple  tree,  that  appeared,  with  all  its  weight 
of  red  fruit,  somewhat  reclined  on  one  side,  as 
if  lazily  leaning  on  its  elbow,  amid  its  sur- 
rounding brethren. 

"  This  is  the  spot,  sir,"  said  she,  '•  it  ia 
underneath  this  old  tree ;  and  many  is  the  time 
I  have  gone  to  my  bed,  after  listening  to  the 
owl  hooting,  or  the  night-crow  croaking  here, 
for  hours  together,  and  have  dreamed  that  I 
gaw  his  poor  dusty  bones  lying  here  mouldering, 
in  the  black  earth,  among  the  twisted  roots 
that  seemed  to  cling  about  them,  as  if  they 
wished  to  prevent  their  ever  rising  again." 

The  men  hesitated  to  commence  their  des- 
truction of  a  tree  so  fully  laden  with  fruit,  but 
Mr.  Greville  had  made  up  his  mind,  and  they 
received  his  orders  to  commence  digging.  Kate 
went  and  seated  herself  at  a  little  distance ; 
and,  at  that  moment,  old  Isaac  Ramsay  made 
his  appearance.  No  particular  notice,  however, 
was  taken  of  him  by  any  one ;  he  merely 
N  5 
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touched  his  hat  to  the  good  Vicar,  and  remained 
looking  on  at  the  busy  diggers,  apparently 
with  no  greater  concern  than  the  other  specta- 
tors assembled. 

A  circular  trench  was  formed,  and  the  soft, 
dark  mould  thrown  rapidly  out  around  it ; 
•while,  as  the  excavation  deepened  and  the  tree 
trembled  in  the  ominous  pit,  at  each  new 
severance  of  one  of  its  larger  roots,  the  im- 
patient anxiety  of  the  lookers  on  increased  ten- 
fold in  intensity.  Scarcely  a  word  was  uttered, 
except,  from  time  to  time,  by  Mr.  Greville,  in 
giving  some  necessary  direction  as  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  work  in  hand. 

"  That's  it,  Richard,  dig  away  there,  my  man, 
and  clear  that  thick  root,  a  foot  or  ao  deeper, 
that  appears  grappling  the  soil  before  you,  as 
if  it  were  the  poor  thing's  last  remaining  arm 
of  defence  ;  when  it  is  divided,  the  tree  will  fall 
and  we  shall  soon  accomplish  our  task." 

"  The  order  was  obeyed  and  the  saw  called 
for ;  as  its  teeth  cut  through  this  final  resis- 
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tance,  the  burthened  tree  wailed  and  vibrated 
all  over.  It  was  a  common  circumstance 
enough,  yet  the  hearts  of  the  by-standers 
trembled  in  mysterious  sympathy  with  it.  In 
a  moment  more,  the  last  fibres  of  the  parting 
root  flew  asunder  with  a  crash,  the  swaying, 
mass  reeled  upon  its  heel  and  fell ;  and  as  it 
did  so,  the  extremity  of  a  brown  decaying 
bone,  of  considerable  size,  was  seen  protruding 
itself  from  out  the  dislodged  earth. 

All  eyes  were  turned,  first,  upon  the  dreadful 
apparition,  then  towards  Ramsay,  who,  notwith- 
standing, so  well  preserved  his  coolness  of 
demeanour  that  he  put  out  his  stick  and  touched 
the  bone  with  it,  as  he  quietly  remarked  "  why, 
as  I  live,  it  does  look  a  good  deal  like  a  human 
bone ;  give  it  out,  Dick  Hilton,  and  let  the 
Pa'ason  inspect  it  a  bit.  What,  is  the  fool  of  a 
fellow  afeared  of  a  little  dust  ?"  added  he, 
stepping  himself  into  the  trench  and  taking  up 
the  dreaded  object  with  his  own  hand.  "It's 
very  certain  this  can't  have  belonged  to  poor 
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"Wildman,  since  the  orchard  was  planted  long 
before  ho  was  lo?t,  Mr.  Greville." 

"  Is  that  really  so  ?"  abked  the  latter,  speak- 
ing to  those  who  stood  around  him.  No  one 
eould  answer  the  question,  except  crazy  Kate 
who  stepped  forward  and  exclaimed  : 

"Isaac  Ramsay,  my  sin,  in  swearing  falsely 
against  a  good  man,  under  the  influence  of  your 
threats  and  promises,  has  long  ago  found  me 
out,  and  I  have  suffered  for  it ;  your  turn  is 
now  come  to  answer,  perhaps,  for  a  much 
greater  crime  than  mine  was,  and  hope  not 
that,  as  far  as  anything  goes  that  I  may  re- 
member of  the  past,  I  \\  ill  try  to  screen  you. 
My  good,  kind  master,"  she  continued,  turning 
to  Mr.  Greville,  "  it  has  pleased  the  Lord  that 
I,  who  was  his  first  victim,  should  at  last  be 
the  means  of  throwing  some  li^ht  upon  the  far 
heavier  guilt  of  his  after  life.  Sir,  even- 
though  every  one  else  should  have  forgotten 
the  circumstance,  yet  J,  at  least,  perfectly  re- 
jceruber  that  the  orchard  was  being  planted  at 
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the  very  time  of  the  supposed  murder,  and  the 
tools  of  the  two  old  men,  who  did  the  work, 
were  piled  away,  of  a  night,  up  near  yonder 
gateway,  so  that — ." 

"  Cease  your  babble,  you  old  witch !"  inter- 
rupted Ramsay  with  a  fierce  oath. 

"  Kate,"  said  Mr.  Greville,  "you  need  tell  us 
nothing  of  all  that,  at  present ;  we  must  pro- 
ceed further  with  our  search,  before  your 
evidence  will  be  required." 

The  old  woman  obeyed  and  returned  to  her 
former  seat,  while  the  digging  was  resumed. 

And  now  every  fresh  shovel  full  of  earth, 
thrown  out  by  the  workmen,  added  new  light 
to  the  mystery  of  the  foul  deed  which  had  been 
perpetrated  so  many  years  previously.  Bone 
after  bone,  belonging  to  a  large  skeleton,  turned 
up  in  the  face  of  the  bright  summer's  day,  coated 
with  the  soft  mould  that  was  enclosed  around 
them  by  a  sort  of  wicker-work  of  intertwining, 
fibrous  roots,  exactly  as  Kate  had  dreamed. 
Indeed  it  was  fully  evident  that  the  date  of  the 
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burial  of  the  body  was  antecedent  to  the  growth, 
and  most  probably  simultaneous  with  the  plant- 
ing of  the  tree  itself.  All  present  felt  assured 
that  Ramsay'a  secret  had,  at  last,  burst  from  its 
long  concealment,  and  that  the  discovered  re- 
mains were  really  those  of  poor  Alick  WilJman. 
Mr.  Greville  had  just  given  directions  to  some 
of  the  men  to  keep  watch  over  the  spot  during 
his  absence,  and  was  preparing  to  go  in  search 
of  a  magistrate  for  advice  how  to  act,  when 
Frankum  and  Mr.  Lawson  reached  the  scene. 
The  former,  full  of  haste  and  importance,  was 
ia  advance  of  his  companion,  and,  addressing 
the  Vicar,  he  said  aloud,  "  my  good  eir,  you 
may  discontinue  the  digging  ;  wonders  will 
never  cease  I  our  friend  Lawson  has  this  morn- 
ing returned  from  France  with  the  almost  in- 
credible account,  of  his  having  seen  Wildrnan 
there,  alive,  and  well !" 

•'  That's  impossible  !"  replied  two  or  three 
speakers  at  once.     "  Look  here !" 
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Ramsay's  eye  lighted  up  with  an  expression 
of  joy. 

"  Fool,  your  satisfaction  will  be  observed," 
whispered  Barrow  hastily  in  his  ear,  and  then 
burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  in  which  the  other 
recovered  enough  presence  of  mind  heartily 
to  join,  the  moment  afterwards.  As  the 
two  thus  grinned  their  pretended  merriment  at 
the  strangeness  of  the  new  report,  their  con- 
duct came  into  marked  contrast  with  the  beha- 
viour and  feelings  of  every  one  else  at  the 
moment,  and  a  new  and  undefined  suspicion  of 
horror  passed  through  the  minds  of  the  crowd 
that  had  been  gradually  attracted  by  the  morn- 
ing's proceedings.  Could  this  stranger,  Barrow, 
be  himself,  in  any  way,  the  accomplice  of  Ham- 
&&y  ? 

But,  perhaps,  the  one,  of  all,  who  felt  this 
the  least,  was  Lawson,  whose  belief  in  his  having 
seen  Wildman  in  Paris,  remained  unshaken. 
A  uiaa  does  not  easily  abandon  the  evidence  of 
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his  own  senses,  and  it  was,  therefore,  in  the 
teeth  of  the  most  overpowering  convictions, 
entertained  by  his  unbelieving  hearers,  that 
he  persisted  in  repeating,  to  them,  his  now 
startlingly  incredible  story. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


"  Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  that." 

HAMLET. 


WE  must  again  cross  the  Channel.  Arthur 
Maitland,  disappointed  and  amazed  at  receiving 
no  answer  to  his  letter  to  Mary,  was,  by  way 
of  solace  and  revenge,  becoming  daily  more  at 
home  in  the  house  of  Monsieur  De  Malleville,  and 
more  fascinated  by  the  charms  of  his  niece 
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Aurelie.  As  for  the  artist,  Morosini,  his  sanity 
appeared  evidently  lessening,  as  his  statue — 
the  one  work  of  his  life,  and  destined  probably 
to  be  the  altar  on  which  it  was  soon  to  be 
offered  up— approached  its  completion;  and 
there  is  no  doubt,  that  this  conviction  had 
weighed  immensely  with  Monsieur  De  Malleville, 
in  deciding  him,  of  late,  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  remove  all  chance  of  his  niece  ever  consenting 
to  marry  him. 

In  her  own  family,  Aurelie  had  the  cha- 
racter of  a  coquet,  which  she,  in  some  mea- 
sure, perhaps,  merited,  if  the  reader  can  at  all 
comprehend  the  intensely  French  compound, 
rarely,  we  believe,  found  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  besides  la  belle  France,  of  coquetry 
united  to  a  nature  so  warm  and  generous,  that, 
whereas  it  delights  in  nothing  so  much  as 
breaking  every  male  heart  that  comes  within 
its  influence,  there  ia  nothing  it  is  more  likely 
to  do,  in  return,  than  to  offer  to  sacrifice  itself 
— corps  et  dme — in  order  to  make  amends  for 
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the  mischief  done.  Such  was  Aurelie,  who, 
though  it  was  strongly  suspected  that  she 
really  loved  the  young  Englishman,  in  spita  of 
his  inexplicable  conduct,  in  now  appearirig  t<? 
reciprocate  the  feeling  and  at  another  time  to 
check  it,  might,  after  all,  in  a  moment  of 
sudden  commiseration,  make  up  her  mind  to 
wed  Morosini,  for  whom  she  felt  nothing  but 
pity,  notwithstanding  the  loog  and  ardent 
devotion  with  which  he  had  worshipped 
her. 

It  is  said  that  all  women  are  riddles — French 
women  are  decidedly  so,  and  the  guessing 
them  is  no  unpleasant  occupation ;  but  this 
particular  class  of  French  women  are  Chinese 
puzzles,  so  provokingly  intricate  that  those  of 
our  sex,  who  resolve  to  find  them  out,  not  un- 
frequently  end  their  efforts  by  getting  in  a 
rage,  like  impatient  children,  and  trying 
spitefully  to  break  the  pretty  toy,  which 
they  have  not  had  the  ingenuity  to  under- 
stand. 
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Godefroi,  especially,  who  disliked  English- 
men in  general,  but  had  gradually  taken 
Arthur  into  favour,  as  a  particular  exception 
to  hfs  rule,  was  very  anxious  to  6nd  out  how 
his  young  mistress  felt  towards  hi;p,  often 
taking  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  Italian  was 
no  more  to  be  compared  to  him,  than  the  rest 
of  womankind,  (all  but  Sophie  in  her  younger 
days,)  were  to  Aurelie  herself.  Louise,  alone, 
continued  to  give  her  faithful  assistance  to  the 
suit  of  Morosini ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  her 
motives  were  far  from  being  disinterested,  and 
that,  with  the  natural  vanity  of  her  sex  and 
nation,  she  did  all  in  her  power  to  prevent  a 
marriage  from  taking  place  between  her  sister 
and  Arthur,  because,  in  that  case,  she  would 
have  a  husband  so  much  more  handsome  and 
loveable  than  her  own  little  mouatached  capi- 
taine. 

One  morning  Arthur  received  two  letters 
from  England,  the  first  of  which  ran  as  fol- 
lows:— 
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'•  DEAR  ARTHUR, 

"  Enclosed  you  will  find  a  SID  all  miniature 
portrait,  on  ivory,  of  the  late  Alick  "Wildman, 
taken  the  year  previous  to  his  disappearance, 
and  allowed  by  all  his  friends  to  be  an  admi- 
rable likeness  of  him  at  the  time.  I  wish  you 
carefully  to  examine  it  before  reading  further, 
and  say  if  it  does  not  strongly  resemble  your 
friend,  Monsieur  De  Malleville,  taking  the 
lapse  of  time  into  account,  as  well  as  the  alter- 
ation an  Englishman  undergoes  in  a  French 
dress." 

Arthur  put  down  the  letter  and  glanced  at 
the  portrait.  It  was,  indeed,  a  striking  likeness  ! 
the  same  cast  of  features,  the  same  expression 
of  mind,  refined  and  chastened  ;  but  that  effect 
might  easily  have  been  brought  about  by  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  life  and  an  extension  of  edu- 
cation, supposing  the  hypothesis  of  De  Malle- 
ville and  Wildman  being  the  same  person  to 
be,  at  all,  tenable. 

The  letter  proceeded : 
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"  Well,  now,  do  you  still  think  me  out  of 
my  senses?  But  I  have  no  time  for  argument. 
Since  my  return,  things  here  have  taken  a 
strange  course  :  some  old  bones  have  been  dug 
up  in  an  orchard,  and  the  belief  is  that  they 
are  those  of  poor  Wildman.  Indeed,  had  I  not 
had  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes  in  France,  I 
should  probably  have  thought  so  too.  I  have 
had  much  to  do  to  prevent  the  magistrates  from 
again  arresting  Ramsay  on  suspicion,  and  they 
will  certainly  do  so,  after  all,  if  I  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  making  out  my  proof,  to  their  satis- 
faction of  the  man's  being  still  alive.  What 
I  want  ot  you,  then,  my  dear  fellow,  is,  after 
convincing  yourself  by  the  likeness  I  have 
forwarded  you,  that  I  am  not  quite  deserving  of 
a  shaved  head  and  a  strait-woistcoat,  to  pro- 
cure for  me,  at  any  cost,  the  best  possible  por- 
trait of  your  friend,  as  he  is  at  the  present 
time.  I  am  sure,  if  you  take  the  same  means 
of  convincing  him  that  I  am  not  a  lunatic, 
which  I  have  adopted  with  you,  he  will  see 
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sufficient  in  the  wonderful  coincidence  of  a 
most  mysterious  resemblance  between  him  and 
some  other  person  to  induce  him  to  allow  me 
to  take  any  liberties  with  him,  in  order  to 
satisfy  my  doubts.  I  never  was  in  so  awkward 
a  position  in  my  life,  and  if  I  do  not  make 
others  see  as  I  do,  my  character  as  a  sane  man 
is  gone  for  ever,  and  ruin  will  stare  me  in  the 
face.  The  magistrates  would  never  accept  the 
services,  at  any  price,  of  a  mad  clerk.  You 
see  my  difficulty,  and  will,  I  trust,  use  all  dis- 
patch in  furnishing  me  with  the  means  of 
escaping  from  it. 

*'  Ever  yours  very  truly,  &c. 

"  HENRY  LAWSON. 

"  P.S. — I  hear  some  reports  going  about 
here,  into  the  truth  of  which  I  have  had  neither 
opportunity  nor  time  to  enquire,  to  the  effect, 
that  your  old  sweet-heart,  Mary  Wildman,  is 
engaged  to  marry  the  Londoner,  Mr.  Barrow, 
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who  has    been  staying    so    long  in   the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

«  H.  L." 

The    second    letter   was    in     the    following 
terms : 

"  SIR, 

"  When  last  I  wrote  to  you,  it 
was  in  ignorance  of  your  silly  and  cowardly 
conduct  in  the  affair  between  you  and  Mr. 
Barrow.  Circumstances  have  since  induced, 
the  latter  to  explain  that  scene,  my  contempt 
for  which  I  cannot  find  adequate  words  to  ex- 
press. Miss  Wild  man  is  so  disgusted  at  your 
ridiculous,  puppy-boy  boasting,  that  she  begs 
me  to  say  she  will  return  you,  unopened,  any 
letters  which  you  may,  in  future,  address  to  her. 
You  raise  her  indeed !  Raise  her  to  what  ? 
All  the  harm  I  wish  you,  my  boy,  is  that  you 
may  live  to  repent  your  egregious  folly.  As 
to  what  you  told  Barrow  about  my  being,  as 
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you  were  pleased  to  call  me,  "  the  greatest 
coward  on  earth  "  as  I  "  proved  myself  on  last 
Christmas  eve  ",  I  treat  it  with  scorn,  from  a 
youngster  who  allowed  himself  to  be  beaten 
with  a  little  stick  for  his  gross  impertinence, 
and  then  cried  and  ran  away  from  home,  ashamed 
of  his  conduct  and  its  punishment. 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 
**  ROBERT  FRAKKUM." 


The  indignation  with  which  Arthur  read 
this  new  specimen  of  Barrow's  ingenuity  as  an 
epistolary  forger,  we  may  leave  to  the  concep- 
tion of  the  reader,  as  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible accurately  to  describe  it.  He  tore  the 
letter  into  a  hundred  pieces,  rushed  out  of  his 
chamber  to  one  of  the  small,  river  steam-boats, 
and  was  conveyed  by  it  as  far  as  St.  Cloud. 
There,  amid  the  shade  of  the  large  trees  of  that 
beautiful  park  he  wandered  for  the  greater  part 

VOL.    II.  O 
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of  the  day,  returning  to  his  home,  in  the  even- 
ing, a  new  and  altered  being. 

"  Nonsense  !    where  would  be    the   use   of 
ajjain  writing  to  them,  much  less  of  starting 
off  to  England  for   the  purpose    of    bringing 
about  an  explanation.     I  should  only  be  laughed 
at,  as  I  must,  after  all,  admit  the  fact  of  the 
beating,  and  whether  given  with  a  large  stick 
or  a  small  one  would  not  materially,  perhaps, 
alter  the  case.     Then,  too,  it   would  be  said, 
that  I    had  come  to  try  to  prevent  Barrow's 
carrying  off  Mary,  and  if  I  failed,  as  I  should 
be  sure  to  do,  the  laugh  against  me  would  grow 
louder  than   ever.     No,  no,  it  is  one  of  those 
matters   where     truth    and     falsehood   are  so 
mingled  together,  that  the  lying  party,  engaged 
in  it,  has  all  the  odds  in  his   favour,  which  a 
repetition  of  the  tale  does  but  increase  tenfold 
every  time.    I  was  a  fool,  an  idiot,  to  be  caught 
rhapsodising  aloud  in  such  a  strain ;  I  believe  I 
deserved  even  the  brutality  of  Barrow ;  but  for 
all  that  I  will  yet  pay  him,  in  the  same  heavy 
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coin,  for  the  lesson  he  then  taught  me.  Allans, 
success  to  Mary  as  his  wife  !  I  must  see  if  I 
can  content  myself  with  the  love  of  Aurelie, 
now." 

But  it  was  not  by  this  assumed  indifference 
that  Arthur  could  escape  from  the  perplexity 
of  his  position,  and,  his  mind  returning  to  its 
former  reasonings,  he  added  : 

"  Yes,  I  see  how  it  is,  the  crafty  villany  of 
the  man  has  taken  advantage  of  a  boy's  mo- 
mentary weakness.  Even  Frankum  believes 
him,  and  how  could  I  convince  him  to  the  con- 
trary when  appearances  are  so  against  me  ?  I 
can  do  nothing  at  present — they  must  think  me 
both  a  fool  and  a  coward ;  I  care  little  for 
that.  But  oh  !  Mary,  to  be  so  thought  of  by 
you !  that  you  should  scorn  me  through  such  a 
belief,  you  whom  I  have  so  fondly,  so  in- 
tensely loved,  is  indeed  hard  !  And  I  may  never 
be  able  to  prove  how  much  I  am  injured  either! 
Well,  there  is  now  no  help  for  it;  Aurelie 
o  2 
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loves  me,  and  her  beauty  ought  to  make  me 
forget  home,  the  loss  of  friends,  and  even  of 
you,  Mary  !  So  it  must  be  then  ;  I  will  cease 
to  think  any  more  of  the  past,  and  hope  only 
for  happiness  in  the  future.  You  despise 
Aurelie's  lover,  but  may  Barrow  make  you  as 
happy  as  I  will  render  her,  as  I  would  have 
rendered  you,  dear,  still  dear  Mary  !" 

Sleep  came,  at  length,  to  cut  short  these  pain- 
ful reflections,  and  the  last  vague  consciousness 
of  Arthur  was  not  of  Paris  nor  of  Aurelie  de 
Malleville,  but  of  Mary  Wildmun  and  the 
green  lanes  of  Devonshire.  He  dreamt,  and 
his  dreams  concluded  the  happy  course  of  a 
love,  which,  in  his  waking  thoughts,  he  appeared 
to  have  hastily  abandoned. 

On  the  following  morning,  Godefroi  answered 
the  summons  of  Aurelie  to  take  a  letter  to  the 
post  office  for  her. 

"Bon/'  said  the  old  serviteur,  reading  the 
address,  '  Monsieur  Maitlan,  Rue  — ,  No.  25.' 
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"  Bon  mademoiselle ;  if  it  had  been  for  the 
other  I  don't  know  that  I  should  have  taken  it 
for  the  next  two  hours." 

"Ah,  but  Godefroi/'  remarked  Aurelie 
laughing  as  she  spoke,  "  you  must  not  despise 
Signior  Morosini ;  I  fear  I  shall  have  to  marry 
him,  after  all.  The  Englishman  cares  nothing 
for  me  ;  he  is  proud,  and,  I  suppose,  loves  some 
one  in  his  own  country." 

"  It  isn't  that  he  is  proud,  exactly,"  replied 
Godefroi,  "  for  he  talks  with  an  old  fellow  like 
me  by  the  hour,  sometimes ;  but  he  is  cold  and 
reserved  in  his  manners — he  wants  more  com- 
plaisance and  gallantry.  And,  then,  you  are  all 
the  other  way  ;  you  treat  love  as  a  bagatelle, 
and  Monsieur  thinks  you  a  coquette.  Diable, 
Mademoiselle,  you  will  never  get  on  so,  to- 
gether I" 

"  I  tell  you  Godefroi,  that  yOu  are  quite 
wrong ;  I  have  manifested  great  tenderness  to- 
wards Monsieur;  but  it  is  my  English  rival  who 
defeats  all  my  efforts." 
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"  Mademoiselle,  I  am  ashamed  of  you,  I 
blush  for  you,  parole  cT  honneur !  You  a 
French  girl,  and  talk  of  being  defeated  by  some 
great  fair- haired,  grey  eyed,  ill  dressed  English 
woman,  with  the  step  of  a  dragoon,  and  the 
manners  of  a  savage  !  It  is  inconceivable  to 
me  ho\v  they  ever  marry  at  all,  even  in  their 
own  country,  while  wives  might  be  so  easily 
imported  from  France.  But  it  must  be  owing 
to  the  Custom  Houses,  and  the  Tariff,  sons 
doute." 

"  Why,  Godefroi,  his  countrywomen  are 
accounted  exceedingly  fair  and  lovely." 

*'  Bah  I  I.  detest  les  blondes." 

"  Eh  bien  !  I  must  take  a  lesson  from  you, 
gome  other  time,  how  to  make  France  triumph 
over  England  ;  but  now  make  haste  off  to  the 
post,  my  good  Godefroi.  You  will  run,  will 
you  not?" 

"Aye  Mademoiselle,  that  I  will,  in  spite  of 
corns  and  the  rheumatism,  parble u  /" 

The  old  man  had  just  dropped  the  letter  into 
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the  box,  and  was  turning  round,  to  go  home 
a^ain,  when  he  caught  sight  of  Arthur  on  his 
way  to  Monsieur  de  Malleville's. 

"  Good  day  to  you,  Godefroi." 

"  Bon  jour,  Monsieur;"  I  have  just  posted 
a  letter  of  Mademoiselle's." 

"  Very  fine  weather  to-day,"  added  Arthur. 

"  Yes,  the  weather  is  well  enough,"  replied 
Godefroi.  "  But  monsieur,  I  perceive,  is  not 
quite  accustomed  to  our  language  yet,"  he 
continued. 

"  How  so,  have  I  not  understood  what  you 
said  to  me?" 

"  Apparently  not ;  I  said  I  had  just  posted  a 
letter  of  Mademoiselle's." 

"  Well,  I  know  you  did  ;  but  what  of  that  ?" 

"  Diabky  what  of  that !  a  young  and  pretty 
demoiselle  has  a  letter  posted,  and  you.  do  not 
inquire  to  whom  it  is  sent !  What  an  un- 
natural and  ungallant  want  of  curiosity  !" 

"  It  would  be  impertinent,  would  it  not, 
Godefroi  ?" 
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"  Au  contraire,  it  would  be  ingenuous  and 
charming  in  a  young  man.  Anything  is  better 
than  silence  and  reserve,  when  a  lady  is  in 
question.  Everything  is  pardonable,  except 
want  of  gallantry,  which  is  the  worst  sin  of  all 
when  one  is  young,  Monsieur — young  and 
handsome." 

Arthur  took  the  hint,  and  endeavoured  to 
atone  for  his  previous  fault,  in  the  old  French- 
man's eyes,  by  inquiring  whom  the  letter  was 
for. 

"  A  la  bonne  heure !  You  are  a  good  scholar 
too.  The  letter  then  was  for  you,  Monsieur ; 
and  if  you  make  haste  on  to  our  house,  made- 
moiselle will  receive  her  answer  much  sooner 
than  she  expected  it,  although  I  know  she  was 
very  impatient,  as  she  bade  me  run  all  the  way 
with  her  billet  to  the  post." 

A  Frenchman,  probably,  would  have  set  off  at 
the  top  of  his  speed  at  this  information  respect- 
ing so  lovely  a  creature  as  AureUie,  but  Arthur, 
like  an  Englishman,  felt  half  annoyed  at  a 
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garrulous  old  waiting-man  forcing  himself  into 
the  secret  of  his  feelings,  in  such  a  matter,  and 
especially  at  the  thought  of  his  being  possibly 
in  the  confidence  of  his  young  mistress ;  so  far 
therefore  from  hastening  his  pace  he  rather,  if 
anything,  walked  more  slowly  than  before,  and 
Godefroi  was  consequently  obliged  again  to 
forget  his  age  and  his  rheumatism,  in  order  to 
induce  the  dogged  foreigner,  on  pain  of  being 
left  behind,  to  move  with  anything  like  the 
briskness  which  the  old  domestic  thought 
necessary  on  the  occasion. 

Aurelie  was  with  her  uncle,  when  Arthur 
entered  the  cabinet  of  the  latter. 

"  My  niece  has  just  written  to  you,"  said 
Monsieur  De  Malleville,  "  to  invite  you  to  join 
our  party  to  the  forest  of  St.  Germain  to-mor- 
row ;  the  weather  is  delightful, ?and  we  propose 
enjoying  ourselves  in  the  style  of  your  English 
pic-nicn." 

'*  It  will  give  me  the  greatest  possible  plea- 
sure to  be  with  you,"  replied  Arthur,  and  as 
o  5 
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he  said  so,  he  observed  that  the  lustrous  eyes 
of  Aurelie  sparkled  with  evident  delight. 
Then,  taking  from  his  pocket  the  miniature 
sent  him  by  Lawson,  he  went  up  to  her,  and 
asked  if  she  had  ever  seen  any  one  at  all  like 
it. 

"  Why,  how  have  you  painted  this?"  she 
replied.  "  It  is  an  admirable  portrait,  un- 
questionably, but  many  years  too  young,  and 
conceived  rather  too  strongly  in  your  English 
style,  perfectly  to  please  me,  I  confess.  There 
is  a  coarseness,  in  the  features,  not  belonging 
to  my  uncle ;  and  why  have  you  dressed  him 
a  TAnglaise,  and  robbed  him  of  his  moustache  ? 
Really,  the  picture  puzzles  me !  I  do  not  un- 
derstand your  meaning  in  it  I  Surely,  Mon- 
sieur, you  cannot  intend  it  for  a  caricature  ?" 

As  she  put  this  question,  the  girl's  brow 
flushed,  and  her  beautiful  lip  curled  with 
something  like  a  movement  of  contempt. 

"  Mademoiselle  cannot  suppose  that  I  would 
amuse  myself  at  the  expense  of  any  person,  or 
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anything,  belonging  to  her  ?"  said  Arthur,  in  a 
lower  tone,  with  his  back  turned  towards 
Monsieur  De  Malleville,  as  his  eyes  met  those 
of  Aurelie.  The  expression  was  changed  again 
instantly,  at  these  words,  and  stepping  forward, 
she  said  :— 

"  My  dear  uncle,  can  you  explain  Monsieur's 
meaning  in  executing  such  a  likeness  of  you  as 
this  ?" 

Monsieur  De  Malleville  took  the  picture  into 
his  own  hands,  stared  fixedly  upon  it,  and  then 
at  both  Aurelie  and  Arthur. 

"What  is  this?"  said  he.  "It  is  "exceed- 
ingly like  what  I  must  have  been  twenty 
years  ago,  although  you  have  considerably  tra- 
vestied me,  as  to  my  position  in  life  and  ge- 
neral character  of  expression." 

"  Before  giving  any  explanation,"  replied 
Arthur,  **  I  was  particularly  anxious  to  hear 
your  opinion  of  the  portrait,  which  is  neither 
my  performance,  Monsieur,  n<-r  was  it,  I  be- 
lieve, ever  intended  as  a  likeness  of  you,  al- 
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though  there  is,  certainly,  something  very 
strange  and  mysterious  in  its  singular  and 
striking  resemblance  to  you.  That  miniature 
was  painted  a  very  long  time  since,  and  in 
England.  But  will  you  now  read  this  letter, 
from  a  most  intimate  friend  of  mine — the  same 
whom  you  took  for  a  lunatic,  not  long  since, 
on  the  Boulevards,  and  who  took  you  for  a 
person  supposed  to  be  dead  for  the  last  eigh- 
teen or  nineteen  years. 

Monsieur  De  Malleville,  -with  a  little  assist- 
ance, read  Lawson's  letter. 

"  What  a  remarkable  infatuation  on  the 
part  of  your  friend ;  and  yet,  really,  I  admit 
that  the  picture  almost  warrants  it.  I  was 
never  in  England  in  my  life,  but  once,  and 
then  only  for  about  six  or  eight  weeks,  on 
business.  I  was  an  extensive  merchant  at 
Marseilles,  and  went  to  London  to  re-establish 
some  agencies,  soon  after  the  peace  of  1815. 
However,  Monsieur,  I  perceive  the  position  of 
embarrassment  in  which  Mr.  Lawson  has  placed 
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himself,  and  as  my  face  has  misled  him  in  such 
an  extraordinary  manner,  I  am  quite  willing  to 
supply  him  with  a  portrait  of  myself,  taken  by 
any  artist  you  may  wish  to  employ  for  the 
purpose,  aa  the  only  justification  of  his  sanity 
which  the  case  admits  of." 

Arthur  thanked  him  for  his  obliging  kind- 
ness to  Lawson,  and  promised  to  bring  an 
eminent  artist  to  wait  on  him,  on  the  following 
morning,  for  a  sitting,  before  the  party  set  oft 
for  St.  Germain,  which  would  not  be  until  to- 
wards noon. 
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